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Assume that we are friends. Assume 
A common taste for old costume, 

Old pictures, books. Then dream us sitting,— 
Us two,—in some soft-lighted room. 


AusTIN Dosson. 
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CHAPTER I 


APOLOGIA 


N a quiet corner of a busy town I keep a shop 
| which seems to me a sanctuary. Nothing 
in it belongs to the age of noise and speed. 
Everything in it was made in the days of leisure 
and good craftsmanship. 

Opposite my gallery of antiquities there is a 
flourishing bookshop. Looking at those bright 
and crowded windows of my wis-d-vis I say to 
myself, “ What thousands of books there are in 
the world! And some of them are works on old 
furniture, or volumes of reminiscences—I myself 
am responsible for one. If I now add another to 
their number, I must certainly bustle my mind 
to find some explanation or apology for it.” 

Well, here is my excuse—enthusiasm. I am so 
happy a man that I want other people to share 
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my happiness. The world is now sad and sorrow- 
ful with numbers of educated men and women 
who are troubled by diminished incomes and the 
strain of modern life. They think that they 
would be happy if they were still rich enough to 
live the restless life of fashion, and to go in winter 
to Egypt or the Riviera. They are probably 
wrong. What unhappy people usually need is 
not more money but more joy. And you cannot 
buy joy. You must woo it to you. The simplest 
way is to cultivate a fresh interest. Let it be 
an interest which takes you into a different atmo- 
sphere, where you are never reminded of your 
worries or your work, and you will find your 
reward. But let this new interest be something 
which is beautiful, formative, and elevating, and 
you find yourself breathing the air of the fore- 
court of heaven. 

I wrote the first part of this book in the hope 
that it might show one or two people the comfort 
and happiness to be found in collecting. Because 
I had more or less poor people in mind I limited 
myself to the collecting of small and inexpensive 
things. But I must confess that my book is not 
solely concerned with a description of these minor 
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rarities. As I wrote my pen grew garrulous. 
When a man is both a grandfather and a dealer 
he is bound to be full of anecdotes. He has 
lived long, been into queer places, and met 
many people, from the cultivated patron of art 
who lives in a palace to the man who lives with 
all his family and his last remaining bit of Chelsea 
in one poor room. Ours is a profession which 
takes us behind the scenes in many a domestic 
drama. I often think we see more of tragedy, 
comedy, and roguery than most men. It is 
necessary for us not only to keep our wits about 
us, but to discipline our hearts against an 
emotional sympathy which would ruin us. How- 
ever, I have tried to divide up this book so that 
my reminiscences do not intrude too much upon 
the chapters devoted to particular objects such 
as drinking glasses or snuff-boxes. I have en- 
deavoured to make it interesting to all who love 
the old and beautiful, whether they be rich or 
poor. 

Although the first chapters are addressed more 
especially to the novice, I knew that no one would 
buy such a book as mine unless he already cared 
for the heritage of the old artists and craftsmen 
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—a heritage which I have studied all my life. 
While I was writing, therefore, I felt that I was 
not addressing anything so vague and alarming 
as the British public, or that shadowy person the 
General Reader. Instead, I seemed to be talk- 
ing to one of those strangers who sometimes 
walk into my*shop, and almost instantly become 
friends. Quickly discovering mutual sympathy, 
we cease to think of buying and selling, and we 
even forget the march of the clock as we talk 
of the old and the beautiful. Sometimes these 
newcomers are connoisseurs of great experience, 
sometimes they are young people who have taste 
without knowledge. It delights me to tell the 
connoisseurs the curious stories that come a 
dealer’s way, and it is also a delight to teach the 
neophytes how to distinguish between the true 
and the false. No one hates a lie in china, glass, 
or wood more than I do. No one could be more 
glad to save innocent people from being deceived 
by it. 

When a man has a passion for something, no 
matter whether it be for literature, fishing, old 
prints, or anything else, he finds his greatest joy 


in talking to a fellow enthusiast. 
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But if the writing of the book has given me 
pleasure, still greater was the pleasure I got in 
collecting the illustrations for it. Most of the 
pieces shown belong to my clients and friends, 
who have very kindly allowed me to raid their 
collections for the photographer. I should like 
to thank them all, especially Colonel and Mrs 
Dickson, Mrs Harold Begbie, Mr Cuthbert 
Edwards, Mrs Percy Bright, and Mr E.Willoughby- 
Firth. 

It was pleasant to see and handle once more 
the charming things which I had sold to them 
long ago. In one case, the owner had first come 
into my shop as the mother of little girls, and now 
she was transformed into a friend and a grand- 
mother. It did my heart good to see how care- 
fully, almost reverently, the old things had been 
cherished. 

Sometimes people say that it must be hard for 
me to sell an especially fine piece. I should 
grudge its loss if it were going into the house of 
a rich man who is only “ collecting ”’ because it 
is the fashion, and not because he really cares for 
good things. But if my customer is going to 


love and understand that piece, and feel a little 
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thrill of joy every time his or her eye falls upon 
it, then I am happy to think that my treasure is 
going to have a good home. Linnzus is said to 
have destroyed all the seeds of a certain new rose 
which he had grown, so as to be the only man 
in the world to possess one. ‘That is wellnigh 
incomprehensible to me. Personally, I do not 
desire to be the only man in England with beauti- 
ful furniture. I should like each of my readers 
to have a rose at his door, and a ‘“‘ museum 


b 


piece ”’ in his house. 

That is why there was so much pleasure in 
collecting these photographs. I saw the right 
people possessing the right things and rejoicing 
in them. One of my friends who bought from 
me a Queen Anne chest, which now stands in his 
hall, tells me that he seldom passes it in his exits 
and entrances without passing his fingers over its 
smooth delicious patina. “To that caress of 
mine,” he says, “it seems to respond by giving 
me a feeling of peace and quietness.” 

Readers of my first book will remember that 
my life has been stormy, and it was not till 
calamity had wrecked my fortunes that I first 


thought of becoming a dealer in antiques. But 
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I count myself a fortunate man, and see the 
catastrophe now as a blessing in disguise. For 
surely no man ought to ask more of life than 
this—that his days be spent among old beautiful 
things and people who love them. 
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HOW TO KNOW 


CHAPTER II 


HOW TO KNOW 


F someone were to tell me that he longed to 
| know all about old furniture, but despaired 
of it, I should encourage him with the story 

of a man whom I will call Mr Saddler. 

This personage is now a plutocratic dealer, 
but he began life as an apprentice to his own 
father, who was a saddler in a little country 
town. It was a flourishing business, but the boy 
found the trade irksome. He wanted to roam 
about, and be out in God’s fresh air. 

One day he was looking at a newspaper, when 
he saw a photograph of an old chair. The 
letterpress beneath said that it had been picked 
up for ten shillings, and had just fetched £20 in 
a London auction. 

This set young Saddler thinking. Perhaps he 
could make money like the lucky buyer of the 
ten-shilling chair. He had seen a lot of old 
stuff in the cottages of the town, and he was on 
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friendly terms with everyone. So he started to 
look round. The poor people willingly showed 
him their possessions, and told him that the 
doctor or rector wanted this old chair or that 
old clock, and because he was born and bred 
among the people he quite understood why they 
would rather sell these things to him than to the 
doctor or rector. The innate pride of the people 
forbade them to sell to their superiors, but they 
felt no qualm in parting with their heirlooms to 
a friend and neighbour. 

With this in mind, our young Saddler began to 
buy small things. He told me his first purchase 
was a seventeenth-century oak joint stool for one 
Shilling, and an oak carved coffer for five shillings. 
His father gave him permission to use a part of 
the shop for the “ old truck,” as the old man 
called it. After he had got a stock which cost 
him £3, and nearly filled up all the spare space 
he was allowed, he put an old chair outside. 
People driving through the town used to stop 
and purchase. This encouraged him to go on. 
He said “‘ he saw money in it.” 

One day he heard that an aged dame living in 
a tiny cottage at the outskirts of the town had a’ 
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funny old stool. He knew the old woman, so, 
when he got to the cottage, he said, ‘‘ Hallo, 
mother, I’ve brought you a drop of mother’s 
elderberry wine.” 

She said, “ 'That’s kind of you, Bob, to think 
of an old soul.” 

“Tell you the truth,” quoth my friend when 
he told me the story, ‘‘ 1 am afraid I was think- 
ing of the old stool, rather than the old soul. 
Well, after talking about her health, I said, 
‘Mother, you have an old stool, haven’t you?’ 
She said, ‘ La, Bob, what do you want of an 
old stool? The rector and the doctor have been 
worrying me about that old thing for months. 
They both say they want it for their good ladies 
to sit in front of the fire in the parlour, as if they 
hadn’t enough chairs and stools to sit on in 
front of the fire without worrying an old woman 
to sell her old stool.’ I said, ‘ Let us have a 
look at it.’ She went into her back room and 
brought out a walnut stool, beautifully shaped and 
carved with claw and ball feet. At that time it 
did not affect me in the slightest, but if I saw or 
heard of one like it to-day, why, I would go 
five hundred miles to secure it. 
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‘© T examined it, and it meant little to me at 
the time, for I had no knowledge that it was 
Queen Anne, or that the needlework upholstering 
the stool was the finest petit-point. ‘ What did 
the doctor and parson offer you for the stool, 
mother?’ I asked. She said, ‘ They have both 
offered me thirty shillings for it, and as I don’t 
want to offend either of them, I have refused ; 
though Bob,’ says she, ‘ thirty shillings would be 
a very godsend to me. I want some flannel to 
make some warm things for my poor old body.’ 
I said, ‘ Mother, I’ll give you {£2 for the stool.’ 

“The poor old soul was delighted. ‘ Take 
it away, Bob,’ she said; ‘it brings back sad 
recollections. It belonged to my poor mother ; 
she and my father were servants in the big house. 
My mother was lady’s maid. ‘The squire and 
his wife were not happy together. One day 
the good lady said to my mother, ‘I have sat on 
this old stool to have my hair dressed since I 
was a little girl, and my mother, and her mother 
before her, used it in the same way, so I love the 
old stool. I am going away, and I don’t want 
to leave it behind for some other wretched strange 


woman to use.” So said the lady, and she gave 
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my mother the stool. The squire’s wife went 
away, and we never heard of her again. So, Bob, 
the stool has been with me all my married life. 
I have no chick or child, but the dear old stool 
has earned me a little bit of comfort.’ 

“I took the stool home, and rubbed it up with 
a dry cloth till it shone like golden satin. It had 
what I know now is the beautiful golden bleached 
colour that is so desirable in Queen Anne walnut 
furniture. Some weeks afterwards a gentleman 
with a barouche drove up to my father’s shop, 
gave the reins to a liveried coachman, and came 
in. He said, ‘I was passing here the other day, 
and I noticed you had some old-world things 
in the window. Are they for sale?’ 

““T said, ‘ Yes, sir.’ He looked at my various 
bits, and picking up the walnut stool said, “ How 
much is this?’ I said, ‘£5.’ To my surprise 
he made no demur, but said, ‘I will have this 
if you will tell me the history of it.’ ‘ Willingly,’ 
said I, and then told him about the old woman, 
in fact told him where he could find the cottage. 
He took the stool away. I had forgotten all 
about it when some four months later the same 
gentleman turned up. He said heartily, “ Here 
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I am again, my good fellow. I see you have 
added to your stock, but before looking through 
it I should like to tell you a little story. Can I 
sit down somewhere ? ’ 

“‘ So I took him into my mother’s parlour ; he 
then told me an extraordinary story. ‘ When I 
got to London,’ he said, ‘ where I am well known 
as a collector of beautiful things among all the 
dealers in antiques, I sent a message to the best 
of them to see the stool I purchased from you. 
I asked the various men what it was worth ; they 
valued it from {10 to {21. So I told them all 
I intended putting it up for public auction, and 
whoever bid the most would get the stool. It 
was put up in due course. The bidding started 
at £6, and gradually went up to £30. The 
auctioneer said, ‘‘Is there no more bidding; are 
you all finished?’’ His hammer was just going 
down when I said £35, and, to make a long 
story short, I have sent this amount of money 
to the old lady at the cottage. I felt then that 
she had the utmost value of the stool, and the 
money will give her the comforts that old age 
requires.’ Would you believe that anyone would 


go out of his way to do an act of charity and 
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justice for some poor old woman he had never 
seen? I may say here and now that this gentle- 
man was the founder of my fortune. I smile 
now to think that we called £35 the utmost value 
for the stool; true, it was an outrageous price 
in those times, but to-day I would gladly give 
£120 for such a stool, and”’—with a gleam in 
his eyes—‘‘ I would do well out of it.” 

Mr Saddler, my reader will notice, learnt 
about antiques simply from handling them. His 
story reminds me of another. Again the chief 
personage is a working-man with a flair for mak- 
ing money out of old things—but how different 
in character ! 

Some eighteen years ago, I kept an antique 
shop in Southampton opposite a wholesale and 
retail grocer. ‘This firm employed a carter who 
twice or three times a week took goods to the 
adjoining towns and villages around Southamp- 
ton. The carter was a dapper man of about 
forty, very alert and quite well spoken, but he 
had one action that I never liked when I got 
to know him, and that was a sharp furtive look 
over his right shoulder—a nervous action that 
worried one. I used to notice that when he had 
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any spare time he would peer into my windows, 
and he particularly gazed at any old prints I had 
on show. At this time old prints were fairly 
plentiful. 

I can remember having two fine coloured 
Morlands in my windows, ‘‘ The Anglers’ Repast,”’ 
and ‘“ Children playing Soldiers.” If I had those 
two in that state to-day, they would fetch hundreds. 
This man was always examining the prints, but 
he never came in, so I did not speak to him for 
some months. One night about eight o’clock 
the bell rang. My establishment was closed, 
and we were living upstairs. I went down, and 
to my surprise I saw the carter. 

He said, “‘ I am sorry to disturb you, sir, but 
I have an old print I want to show you.” So I 
took him into my office at the back of the premises, 
and then he undid a parcel which revealed an 
old colour print, a very good one, called “‘ Mrs 
Jordan in the Romps.”’ It was, I knew, a scarce 
print, so I asked him if he wanted to sell it. 
‘““How much?” said he. I examined it very 
carefully, and told him I didn’t like to buy prints 
in artificial light, but 1 would take my chance 
and give him £8 for it. He asked, “‘ Can’t you 
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give me {£10 for it?” I said, “ No, it is worth 
£12 to a collector. I am taking a certain amount 
of risk in buying it in this light.” 

After some demur he accepted the money. 
He said, “In my job, delivering groceries to 
private houses, I see a lot of prints. But I am 
not sure which are right. I can get you a nice 
lot, if you will only tell me about them.” I 
replied, “If you care to come in some evening 
after 8.30 I will explain about the various states 
of prints, tell you the names of the good en- 
gravers, and give you some idea of the ruling 
prices.” 

He thanked me, and went off. For about 
a month he used to come in twice or three times 
a week, and I used to explain to him the differ- 

“ence between an old print in proof state and 
second state, between colour prints, prints in 
bistre, stipple, and mezzotint. In fact, I took 
a lot of pains, as he told me he knew of one 
house where someone desired to sell. He was 
sorry he could not take me, because the prints 
belonged to a shy old lady, and she objected to 
anyone visiting her. After about a month of 
these lessons, I suddenly missed this carter. I 
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noticed the grocer had a new man, and then I 
forgot the incident. Some three months elapsed, 
when one day a very sweet old lady came into 
my place. She had beautiful white hair showing 
from inside her Victorian bonnet, and she wore 
a fine Paisley shawl. In a musical low voice 
she asked me if I knew a Mr Pine. I said, “ No, 
I am sorry, I know no Mr Pine.” She seemed 
distressed, so I invited her into my little office 
to sit down, and I asked her why she had come 
to me. She said she had been across to the 
grocer’s opposite, inquiring about a carter who 
worked there. He used to call on her for 
grocery orders, and he always admired her old 
engravings, the only treasures she had left. 

In a pitiful low voice she said, “I have an 
annuity of £60 a year, but I felt 1 was ageing 
fast, and this man persuaded me to part with 
my old engravings. ‘There were twenty of them, 
and he had been looking up records, and was 
sure he could get {100 for them. I let them go 
reluctantly. I thought the {100 would, with my 
little income, give me a few comforts for the 
rest of my days. He told me he would be about 
fourteen days, not more than three weeks, in 
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selling my beautiful old pictures, as he had to 
take them to London. But I have never seen 
the man since, so I have come in from near 
Botley to see if I can find him.” 

I told her the only transaction that I ever had 
with this man was when I bought an old coloured 
engraving called “'The Romps.” The old lady 
said, “‘ That did not come from me.” So I could 
only commiserate with the poor old lady. I 
thought bitterly of the villainy of the world and 
of this man in particular, but it seemed as though 
I could do nothing. Yet strange to say, the 
incident was not closed. 

Some ten or eleven months afterwards, I 
happened to hear of some good things at a 
dealer’s in a Berkshire town, so I went off one 
morning by train, and got there just about 
dinner-time. I went to the dealer who had 
the things I had heard about, and was just 
finishing my business with him when, to my 
astonishment, looking in at the window I saw 
the carter. I said to the dealer, “Do you 
know that man?” ‘‘ Rather,” he said, “‘he 
has started a grocer’s shop, and he has been 
boasting he got his money by selling at Christie’s 
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or some London auction-room a set of old prints 
for £600.” 

My thoughts were in a tumult. What was I 
to do? I said to the dealer, “‘ I know that man ; 
where’s his shop?” ‘‘ Only a few hundred yards 
up,” replied the dealer ; ‘‘ but it is early closing 
day, so he is out for a stroll.” I burst out, and 
followed the rogue. He looked prosperous, with 
his good broadcloth coat and bowler hat and a 

@stick. Unconscious of the hound at his heels, 
he went up the road until he came to a shop, 
and there he leisurely took a key out to open 
the side door. As he did so I went up to him 
and said, ‘‘ Hallo, Pine!”’ He certainly looked 
the most affrighted man I ever saw. Glancing 
over his right shoulder, he said laughingly, when 
he got composed, “ You did give me a start. 
Whoever thought of seeing you here?” - 

I said, “‘ Dealers are here, there, and everywhere. 
I am very fortunate in finding you, you damned 
scoundrel. What about the old lady’s prints ? ” 

I thought he was going to have a fit. Re- 
covering, he opened his door hastily. ‘‘ Come in, 
sir, and I will explain,”’ he entreated. 

I followed him into the passage leading into a 
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well-furnished parlour. “ Sit down, sir,”’ said he, 
in a most ingratiating manner. I said I had no 
time to sit down, and added, ‘‘ You’ve got to 
make up your mind quickly to settle with that 
poor woman you robbed.” 

He sat down in a chair and started crying. 
He said, “I am not going to rob the old lady ; 
I am going to pay her the £100 I promised her 
for the pictures.” I said, “ What about the 
other £500 more you got?” “Oh,” said he, 
“that is my own, my profit.” I said, “I’d like 
to shake you like a rat, you rogue!” He begged 
me not to raise my voice. 

I said, “ Give me the £100 for the old lady.” 
He said he had not so much on him; would I 
take a cheque? I said no, I would take all the 
ready money he had. He went out and brought 
four {£5 notes, and about £12 in gold and £6 
in silver. I asked him for the address of the old 
lady, as I did not know it. He gave it to me, 
and I handed him a receipt for £38, with the 
understanding that he was to send the balance 
of the £100 within seven days, and also that he 
was to send another £200 to the old lady by 
instalments. Even that was robbing her of £300. 
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I sent the old lady the £38 when I got home, 
and told her to put the matter in the hands of 
a good solicitor. She wrote me a letter full of 
gratitude. I considered that it was the finest 
day’s work I ever did, and was grateful that 
Providence had used me for the well-being of 
this poor old soul. I heard that after a long 
struggle the solicitor got £150 out of the man, 
but he sold his business, and was lost sight of. 

That ugly story serves to point a moral for the 
would-be collector. The ignorant carter became 
a shrewd judge of prints through studying my 
good ones. I should like to drive home my 
point—the only way to learn about good furniture 
is to see plenty of it. 

Not long ago I was invited to speak at Wim- 
borne. An exhibition of old furniture had been 
arranged in the church hall, to aid some chari- 
tablecause. All the principal residents had offered 
to lend their treasures, and a Wimborne doctor, 
who was a connoisseur, had selected the exhibits. 
There were bits of furniture, needlework, pictures, 
prints, and china. An expert was coming from 
London to speak on the oriental china, but they 


wanted me to discourse on the furniture. 
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Although speech-making is a genuine ordeal to 
a shy man, I felt obliged to consent. I thought 
the exhibition was such a good idea. It should 
prove a help to those who wished to learn about 
old furniture, and a joy to those who already 
possessed knowledge. Every country town should 
copy the scheme. 

I wrote out a paper for the occasion on the 
three ages of English furniture, the Oak, the 
Walnut, and the Mahogany Ages. In the mean- 
while I had a very kind invitation to lunch with 
my good friends and clients, Col. and Mrs 
Mallock of Stone Park, Wimborne, before going 
on to give my talk. My dear wife was invited 
also; for this I was glad indeed, for she has 
the wonderful power of soothing my troubled 
nerves. 

We had an excellent luncheon, which was 
a great pity, for we sat over it too long. I arrived 
at the church-house just at the time I was 
advertised to give my talk. The moment I saw 
the beautiful furniture I regretted that I had 
not spent an hour looking over it beforehand. 
But it was too late, and I was ushered on to the 
platform. After being introduced to my large 
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audience by the doctor, I pulled out my paper 
and started a stereotyped discourse on English 
furniture, commencing with the Oak Age. 

Very soon I found that I had no heart for this 
sort of talk. I could not keep my eyes from 
straying to the beautiful bits of oak, walnut, 
and mahogany in the room, so I put my paper 
in my pocket and said, “‘ Ladies and Gentle- 
men, there are some wonderful old pieces here. 
Let us go round the room and dilate on each 
piece. I will endeavour to point out to you 
the characteristics of each age as we go.” The 
kindly audience followed me from one piece of 
furniture to another, and I felt like the Pied 
Piper of Hamelin. I made them understand 
the simple things that proved periods. I pointed 
out the veneers of the Walnut Age and the 
herring-bone decorations; I showed the large 
dove-tailings of the late seventeenth and the 
early eighteenth century, and how the dove- 
tailings became smaller and smaller after each 
decade. 

I saw my dear wife in the crowd, and she gave 
me an encouraging smile. So from furniture 


I went to china and pottery, and finished up 
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with my beloved glass. There was a very good 
collection of glass belonging to the great hundred 
years (of which I shall write later) lent by the 
doctor. An hour and a half seemed to me to 
go like five minutes, and my audience seemed 
as enthusiastic as I was about the beautiful old 
things. They were good enough to say they 
had enjoyed this unconventional lecture. But 
there was one embarrassing incident. 

After I had finished, a gentleman came up 
to me and said, “ Mr Rohan, you made no 
remark about my piece of furniture.” I said, 
“‘T am sorry, what piece was that?” So he 
took me to a window-seat made in the early 
Victorian period. I said it was the only juvenile 
of the party, and it would have to wait a few 
more years before it could join the * happy 
throng. He laughed, and took my remark like 
a sportsman. 

I was told afterwards that the exhibition was 
a real financial success, and so charity was served, 
while knowledge was spread. 1 am convinced 
that exhibitions of this kind would be of more 
use to collectors in embryo than a library of 
textbooks. Surely, if possessors of beautiful 
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things were asked to lend them for such a purpose, 
they would do so. The precious bits could be 
insured, and carefully guarded while they were 
on show. 

Some years ago, when I belonged to an associ- 
ation of antique dealers, I suggested that the 
London dealers should lend their fine pieces 
to the various town halls in the country, and 
send down experts to lecture on them. Such 
lectures would help those who desired to know 
more about beautiful things. Also, in helping 
the uninitiated to know the real from the sham, 
it would help the dealers in their business, 
because people would not be so timid in buying 
if they had knowledge, and consequently were 
not afraid that purchases might prove fakes. 

Musicians tell those who confess to being 
“ lowbrows,” that they would soon enjoy good 
music if they took every opportunity of hearing 
it. You have to become accustomed to a thing 
before you can appreciate and understand it. 
If you have been used to shoddy music all your 
life, you cannot expect to enjoy your first 
Beethoven sonata any more than a baby can 
go straight from his bottle to a beefsteak ; it 
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is some time before he can digest what is meat 
for a man. 

In the same way, you cannot expect to be a 
judge of antiques unless you take every oppor- 
tunity of seeing and handling the old and 
beautiful. 
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CHAPTER III 
HOW TO COLLECT 


SHOULD very much like to destroy a most 
noxious heresy of the present time about 
the ancient instinct of collecting. 

Because millionaires pay enormous sums for 
rarities, it has come to be believed by many 
people that collecting is the preserve of Dives, 
a kind of salmon-fishing or pheasant-shooting 
in the region of beauty, and that unless a man 
is a millionaire he can no more hope to collect 
rarities than to own racehorses or to rent a 
grouse moor in Yorkshire. 

This, my readers, is to degrade and vulgarise 
one of the oldest instincts of human nature. 
Stop for a moment, and consider what are the 
true and natural roots of collecting. The pocket 
of any schoolboy will suggest to us a useful line 
of thought. Have we forgotten, those of us 
who are men, the thrill which exalted us forty 
or fifty years ago when we discovered the nest 
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of a rare bird, or caught a butterfly seldom seen 
by others, or swapped a duplicate stamp for a 
stamp we had long ached to add to our collec- 
tion? In how many pockets of little boys at 
the present moment should we find marbles, 
conkers, clasp-knives, and even bits of string 
—possessions of extravagant value in their eyes, 
however valueless or contemptible in the eyes 
of a sated and joyless millionaire ? 

Gentle readers, it does not greatly matter what 
you collect so long as you collect something, 
and love what you collect. That is the burden 
of my message in this chapter; it is the spirit 
that counts ; it is how you collect that matters. 

Because I believe, and from my long experi- 
ence of men and women know, that collecting 
adds a zest to the somewhat difficult and com- 
plicated business of human life, I would play 
the proselytising part of a missionary, and con- 
vert you to the joy and happiness of cultivating 
the collector’s instinct. 

Here is a little story to illustrate my meaning. 
A girl some fourteen years of age said to her 
father one day, “‘ Daddy, I should like to collect 
something, you and I together; what do you 
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think we could collect?’ Half in jest, the father 
replied, ‘‘ Match-boxes.” But see where that 
jesting answer led. The girl took it seriously. 
Together, from that moment, they set out to 
collect the ordinary commercial box of matches 
which one buys in the shops. The father 
happened to be in touch with the shipping 
world. He mentioned his quest to his friends. 
Soon there were any number of people helping 
him and his daughter in their hobby; and so 
to their house, from all the four corners of the 
world, flowed in those little boxes of imprisoned 
sunlight with which the cook lights her fire, 
the man his pipe, and the engineer his gas-engine, — 
until at last they had a suitable museum of the 
most quaint and interesting match-boxes. 

Then this same girl asked for another quest. 
The father, who was approaching his fiftieth 
birthday, said to her, “ Let us collect pennies, 
one penny for every year I have lived in the 
world.” You will hardly believe it, but it took 
them seven years, seven years of delightful 
happiness and constant excitement, to collect 
the pennies with that sequence of dates in their 
superscription. Fifty pennies, if my arithmetic 
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is not at fault, represents a sum of four shillings 
and twopence. How inadequate a recompense 
for seven years of carefully examining one’s 
small change and industriously seeking among 
the copper coins of the British Islands! But 
ask those two human beings whether they en- 
joyed that search, and they will tell you that it 
added no inconsiderable amount of fun to those 
2555 days ! 

Another story. I know a lady who had all 
the means of happiness in her possession but 
who was nevertheless a very unhappy person. 
She spent her money in going restlessly and 
aimlessly from place to place, seeking in change 
and in variety of environment some distraction 
from the ennui of spirit which depressed her at 
every turn in her life. One day she happened 
to say to me that she would like to be a collector, 
but that she had no place in which she could 
keep beautiful things: she was always moving 
about, and the room she kept furnished in 
London was not big enough for antiques. I 
suggested to her that at least she might find 
room for a collection of miniature scent bottles, 


and began to tell her something about these 
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charming and gracious little trifles of bygone 
days. 

They were made, said I, towards the end 
of the eighteenth century, when France was 
convulsing mankind with new ideas, and be- 
fore the whole world had heard of Nelson and 
Wellington. 

They were intended to hold the precious 
attar of roses that came from the East, which 
was said to be worth a guinea for a single drop. 
Some of them were adorned with a fine gold 
chain ending in a ring, which the owner wore 
upon her index finger. They were made in 
England, in Ireland, and in France—the French 
bottles being very white, and the Irish bottles 
that beautiful steel or leaden hue which the 
collector looks for in Waterford. 

Most of them were oval in shape, but some 
were fashioned with waists and others were 
oblong; many of them were beautifully and 
delicately cut. 

A little later on in history, miniature scent 
bottles were called love philtres. They were 
made chiefly in Nailsea, Bristol, and were blown 
of oval shape, about one inch to an inch and 
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a half in length. A miniature ribbon of white 
opaque glass ran through the body of these 
little philtres, and on one side, in trailed coloured 
glass, would be the initials of the lover, with 
the date of his gift, and on the other, the initials 
of his betrothed. 

This set me talking about the tear bottles 
of the Chinese, concerning which tradition says 
that when a Chinese lover became engaged he 
sent his affianced angel one of these delicate little 
glass bottles, containing, not attar of roses, but 
a tear from his eye—a tear of joy. Faithfully 
did the loved one treasure that gift all the days 
of her life; and when cruel time touched her 
dear one on the shoulder, and she was left alone 
to face the world and its hard cold business, 
she opened the little bottle for the first time, 
dropped into it a tear of exceeding bitter sorrow, 
and then placed the gift, with its two mingled 
tears, upon the breast of her dead husband. 

Now the end of this little discourse was a 
new life for the lady with the restless mind. 
She contracted such a sentiment for miniature 
scent bottles, that she never took a journey 
without the hope that she might discover one 
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of them in the window of a bric-a-brac shop ; 
and so, with this new hope in her life, she found 
existence pleasurable, even’ exciting, with the 
consequence that every day, and in avery way, 
she got better and better. es 

Do believe me when I tell you that there are 
scores of lovable things in the world, titbits 
of delicate craftsmanship overlooked by the 
gorging millionaire, which are well worth your 
affection, and which will add a charm to your 
houses as well as a new joy to your hearts. 

I shall not enumerate any of these lesser 
things in this chapter because my object is the 
single one of setting your thoughts in an en- 
tirely new direction about collecting. I want 
to destroy in your mind the money value of 
collecting. I want you to recognise that just 
as a humble occupant of a cottage may get more 
joy out of his pretty little garden than the Duke 
of Devonshire gets out of Chatsworth, or Lord 
Sackville gets out of Knowle, or the Chairman 
of the London County Council gets out of St 
James’s Park, so the modest collector of these 
minor rarities may experience an _ infinitely 
deeper pleasure over his few possessions of 
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craft and beauty than the most voluminous 
millionaire in America gets from his Tinto- 
rettos, his Chippendale, his Chelsea, and his 
Waterford. 

in collecting, as in everything with which 
the human spirit is concerned, it is love that 
tells. 

The measure of our happiness is the measure 
of our love. Acquisition is a vulgar thing. It 
is not collecting; it is cupidity, vainglory, and 
offensive swagger. And it is also the enemy 
of beauty. 

To collect is to love what one sets out to 
collect, and in a few possessions there may lie 
a supremely greater happiness than is to be 
found in the great possessions of the rich 
acquirer. 

Beware, I beg you, as you value a true con- 
ception of life, and as you value your own happi- 
ness, of the madness called megalomania. That 
disease, corrupting the manful simplicity of its 
first founders, had something to do with the 
fall of ancient Rome. Grandeur is always a 
danger, because it is always a temptation and 
an incitement; but simplicity is always an 
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instrument of security, because it is the loving 
mother of contentment. 

Some twenty years ago I was sitting at a 
table in a very small shop which I then had in 
Southampton, when a barefoot and ragged little 
boy suddenly appeared at one of its two bay 
windows. He stared and stared with greedy 
eyes at a little Rockingham china cottage on one 
of the shelves. I was interested to see apprecia- 
tion of pretty china in the mind of a poor little 
boy so evidently used from the day of his birth 
to a sordid and degrading environment. So I 
watched him, and reflected on the instinct 
for beauty. Imagine my surprise when he 
opened the door of my little shop, and ad- 
vanced boldly towards me extending an open 
hand on the palm of which rested a greasy 
halfpenny. ‘I want that there cottage ees 
he said. 

It was some time before I could persuade him . 
that the cottage was worth far more than his half- 
penny ; and even when I gave him a penny and 
bade him go down the street with his three- 
halfpence and buy himself some sweets, he kept 
looking towards the window and muttering in 
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an almost broken-hearted voice, vod want that 
there cottage.” 

Often have I recalled that incident of twenty 
years ago. In the heart of that poor little ragged 
boy was an instinct, heaven implanted, which all 
the brutalities of civilisation and all the cruel 
and destructive influences of degrading poverty 
could not suppress—the instinct for beauty. 

It is in educating this natural instinct, and in 
profoundly realising how human nature cannot 
be satisfied without the passion for beauty, that 
we may find a way out of the materialism which 
is now ruining European civilisation. There lies 
our quickest path to a future peace, security, and 
true progress—a future far less dangerous and 
affrighting than that which now confronts the 
industrialised nations of the world. 

In the three chapters which follow I shall 
attempt to describe some minor rarities which 
a person of moderate means may hope to collect 
and a person of taste may enjoy. 
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OLD ENGLISH DRINKING GLASSES 


ANY people, of whom I am one, are 

M greatly attracted by glass. Many 

people would like to collect the 

charming drinking glasses of old. Before I de- 

scribe them to the beginner, I should like to 
utter a word of warning. 

The spirit of commercialism will often enough, 
poison at its source the real possession of beautiful 
things. The amateur is inclined to succumb to 
the desire to buy articles for little money, and 
delude himself into thinking he has obtained 
priceless bargains, until the day of awakening 
arrives to prove that he has obtained an assort- 
ment of shams and fakes which have destroyed, 
instead of helping to cultivate, his artistic per- 
ception. The possession of one or two really 
good things will do more to help artistic dis- 
crimination than cupboards of readily obtainable 
so-called bargains. 
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The real antique was given life by an artist who 
put his whole soul into his work, and whether it 
be a drinking glass, a piece of china, or furniture, 
one will find the acme of perfection in the make 
and finish of this old beautiful thing. 

The drinking glasses I am giving you a brief 
account of are those which were produced in 
what is known as the Glass Age, a period of about 
one hundred years, roughly lasting from 1690 
to 1800. To describe all the numerous varieties 
during this period is a matter of impossibility, 
but I hope to convey to my readers some idea 
of the types I have chosen. ‘They should study 
these types in museums, the galleries of reput- 
able dealers, and the cabinets of connoisseurs. 
There is nothing so good for the would-be 
collector as the sight and feel of the genuine 
thing. But if he also wants a sound book on 
the subject, I should recommend him to get 
Percy Bate’s English Table Glass. 

The first common type of glass made in this 
country from 1690 to 1720 had a bowl formed 
like the mouth of a trumpet. The stem was 
drawn right into the bowl. The base of the 


glass was separate. ‘The stem was forced through 
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the base, and the end of this stem was put into 
a chuck on the glass-maker’s treadle-wheel which 
held it. The glass-maker then, with his pontil 
iron (this was formed like a pair of long blunt 
scissors), shaped the base into a straight-sided 
saucer form. 

In the case of very early glasses, the maker 
turned in the flange of the base, which formed a 
folded foot. When this was done, the glass-maker 
broke off the glass from the piece of stem in the 
chuck, and you may be nearly sure when you 
find a glass with this projecting break at the base 
of the stem, called the pontil mark, that the glass 
is old. 

I say nearly sure, because the faker making a 
reproduction endeavours to chip the glass at 
the base of the stem, but he generally fails ; even 
if he gets a supposed pontil mark, he finishes 
his base flat instead of saucer-shaped. So saucer- 
shaped should be this base of the old glass that 
it would stand on quite a razor edge. ‘The folded 
foot, of course, was flat on the rim—this turnover 
or fold in an old glass should be irregular; on 
the modern or faked glass this fold over is quite 


true and regular. 
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All the features I have mentioned will be 
found in the various types of wine glasses I am 
going to talk about. This first type of glass was 
embellished, as it were, with a tear-drop decora- 
tion in the stem. 

As these glasses were made for convivial days 
when toasts and health drinking were much in 
vogue, some of the glasses were of generous 
proportions, and called the toast-master’s glass. 
The average height was from g to 104 inches high, 
and the diameter at the top of the bowl was 4% 
inches. The largest I ever had or saw was one 
16 inches high, with a bowl of about g inches in 
diameter, truly a Gargantuan glass. 

Loyalty to the king was much emphasised 
among his adherents, and king’s toast glasses 
were manufactured for the wealthier classes, it 
being considered that justice could not be fully 
done to the toast of the king unless the glass 
used for drinking it was immediately broken 
afterwards to prevent it being contaminated with 
less exalted honours. 

These glasses were made just as I have 
described the earlier glass, but the stem was 


especially thin, and the whole glass was of light 
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and flimsy manufacture. Naturally, they are of 
great interest, and scarce; obviously they have 
not survived in large quantities. 

I have at times discovered some of these king’s 
toast glasses of a different metal than our own ; 
these must have come from Murano in Italy, 
and be earlier than our own type. They were 
probably made for the adherents of Charles II. 

While we discuss this first type—or type A— 
I must say a few words of the drinking glasses 
that were made for the wealthy. The stems 
of these glasses had knops and balusters. The 
knop or ornamentation was beautifully formed and 
rounded. Commonly a knop was just under the 
bowl, but there are glasses to be found with two, 
three, or four knops. The baluster stem was, 
as it were, three small knops forming one member, 
just as you get a turned baluster, hence the name. 
These glasses are rare and supposed to have 
been made in London somewhere near Vauxhall, 
under the patronage of the Duke of Buckingham, 
and by glass collectors these are called the glass 
de luxe. 

One could go on enumerating various specimens 


of these glasses of the aristocrat, but my space is © 
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limited. I must make only passing mention of 
the fact that various clubs, political and otherwise, 
had their own type of glass. Among the most 
notable was the Kitcat Club; this club had a 
particularly graceful two-knopped glass with a 
well-formed trumpet-shaped bowl. 

Now let us go to the next type, which was 
made from about 1720-1760—type B. Here, 
to my mind, you come to the most artistic period 
of the Glass Age. I have already mentioned the 
type of decoration in the A type—a single tear- 
drop in the stem. This—the B type—is the 
evolution of the tear-drop into the air-twist. 
As a matter of fact, the air was blown into the 
stem, drawn out and twisted. 

The first attempt to get away from the plain- 
drawn stem or tear-drop is called an incised 
twist. ‘This incision was twisted outside the stem 
with the trumpet-shaped bowl. Then came the 
air-twist inside the stem, with the same trumpet- 
shaped bowl with the plain or folded foot base. 

From this we came to the various bowls and 
innumerable types of air-twists—the mercury or 
very thick air-twist, the rope twist, and later the 


very fine air-twist. 
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After forty-two years’ experience of collecting 
glass, I am even to-day coming across an air- 
twist different from those I have seen before. 
With the evolution of the twist came the changes 
and varieties in the bowls. We have straight- 
sided bowls, bucket-shaped bowls, double ogee 
bowls—all most beautifully and symmetrically 
formed. This period is, indeed, a delight to 
people with artistic susceptibilities. 

During this period were made those rare and 
historic glasses belonging to the Jacobites. Fist 
permitted myself to linger in detail over this 
very romantic period of history, I should write 
a volume instead of a chapter. 

Let me briefly give you a description of a 
portrait glass of the Young Pretender, about 1745. 
The usual type is a finely engraved profile portrait 
of Charles Edward, commonly known as Bonnie 
Prince Charlie, surrounded by a laurel wreath. 
On the reverse side is engraved the Stuart rose 
with two buds. The rose is emblematic of the 
Stuart King, Charles II, while the two buds 
represent the Old Pretender, the Chevalier St 
George, and his son the Young Pretender, Charles 


Edward. The stem of the glass has two gradu- 
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ated knops, the larger of these knops just under 
the bowl, the other in the middle of the air-twist 
stem. 

You will also find on these Jacobite glasses 
inscribed mottoes, such as: Fiat ; Audentier Ibo— 
freely translated, Go forward unafraid ; Reveriscit, 
and many others. All these inscriptions were 
toasts which gave heart to the followers of the 
Stuarts. The average height of these Jacobite 
drinking glasses is 64 inches high, but there are 
some extremely rare goblets, with portraits and 
inscriptions, about 8 inches high. ‘These latter 
were used by the inner cycle of the Jacobite 
Society. ; 

The last type made in this, the good, period is 
from 1760 to about 1790; we will call it type C. 
These glasses have a white opaque twist running 
in the centre of the stem; they are often termed 
cotton twists. The spirals or twists are, if any- 
thing, more varied than those of the B or air- 
twist type, and the bowls of the glasses are of 
very many shapes, 

Naturally, as the demand for wine glasses 
became more keen, the glass-maker was anxious 
to turn out something especially novel or artistic 
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for his patrons. Alas! it was through this 
clamouring demand for something novel that the 
glass-maker began to show decadence in vulgar- 
ising the wine glass by putting in a coloured 
spiral twist of all colours of the rainbow. No 
doubt my readers have seen the solitaire marble 
with its many coloured twist inside the glass ; 
this is identical with the glasses that were being 
turned out in about 1790 to 1800. From this 
time buyers of wine glasses eschewed any 
spiral glasses, and then began the making of the 
plain stem glasses of various types and shapes 
that we have up to to-day. 

I have been particularising the wine glasses 
of the Glass Age, but I must say a few words on 
the beer and cider glasses. Most of those we 
place among the C type. They are about twice 
or three times the size of the wine glass. Many 
were made in exactly the same way with straight- 
sided bowls, or ogee bowls, and had the white 
opaque twist in the stem. Some were engraved 
with fruit, apples, hops, and barley, and vine 
leaves. 

Next we come to the tumblers and tankards. 


Tumblers with crude engravings, sometimes 
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beautified with oil gildings, started in the latter 
days of Queen Anne, and continue to this day ; 
but the merits of the earlier tumblers were in the 
engravings and cuttings. The commemoration 
tumblers to our noted men (especially Nelson) 
testify to this point. 

The glass tankard had its origin in the reign 
of George II. The top of the body of the 
tankard was slightly waisted, ending in a bellied 
or rotund finish standing on a round base. Just 
below the lip, wound round the body of the 
tankard, was often found a very fine trailed 
applied glass, as if it were to strengthen it, and 
the handle was also applied. You found at 
times that a coin of the realm was blown into 
the base. But one must be wary of these tank- 
ards with coins in the base, for I once found 
a flagrant reproduction goblet with a Queen 
Elizabeth shilling blown into the knop. 

Very interesting are the inscribed glasses, 
goblets, and tankards used for political and 
social purposes outside the Jacobite move- 
ment. As examples, let me quote: ‘ Wilkes 
and Liberty”; ‘Long Live George Prince 
of Wales, 1759” (no doubt a counterblast of 
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the Hanoverians to the Jacobites); “To The 
Immortal Memory of William III”; ‘‘ Honour 
and Friendship,” and ‘“‘ Wine does wonder every 


”? 


day.” Naval men were fond of inscriptions 
on their glasses, and frigates were beautifully 
engraved on the bowls. Inscriptions run: 
*“ Success to the British Fleet, 1759,” no doubt 
referring to the defeat of the French ; ‘‘ Success 
to the Renown”’; “‘ Success to the Eagle,” and 
so forth. 

I could go on almost for ever enumerating 
many examples of inscribed eighteenth-century 
glasses, but my space is running out. How- 
ever, I cannot refrain from touching upon one 
most interesting historical glass in the shape 
of a jackboot. The average height of this 
glass is 34 inches high, that is the leg portion 
of the boot, with an applied foot not quite 2 
inches long. Why were these glasses made? 
The answer is that the Marquis of Bute, Prime 
Minister in the reign of George III, was par- 
ticularly disliked by a large section of the people, 
and there was formed the Bute or Jackboot 
Club, which had these boot glasses for the sole 
purpose of drinking execration to the Marquis. 
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It is believed that John Wilkes was the founder 
of the club. 

I hope that this short chapter on a big subject 
may have succeeded in giving the novice some 
idea of the zsthetic charm and the human interest 
to be found in old drinking glasses. How much 
loving care went into the shaping of them! 
How much passion was expressed in their in- 
scriptions! Artistry and heroism still live on 
in the frail thing that has so long outlived its 
makers. Put it safely away in your cabinet, 
but fondle it often, and think of its story. 
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GLASS BRIC-A-BRAC AND SILHOUETTES 


B ee I recommend other objects to the 


attention of my collector-to-be, I must 

remind him that during the wonderful 
years between 1690 and 1800 many other beauti- 
ful things were made in glass besides goblets and 
tankards. For instance, there were candlesticks 
and sweetmeat jars. Let me describe some of 
these other pieces of eighteenth-century glass 
work. 

Glass candlesticks were preceded by a light- 
holder, moulded and globular in form, with a 
flange below, as a rule supported by a blown 
stem and base. The more important were 9 and 
10 inches high and had applied handles ; others 
were 3 or 4 inches high without handles. ‘The 
bowl held the oil and wick. 

About 1720 the glass-maker began making 
glass candlesticks ; they were moulded, with a 
corrugated stem standing on a domed base, with 
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pinched moulding decorations. The top of the 
candle-holder had sometimes a projecting flange, 
and their height was from 8 to 1o inches high. 
They were most artistically made. Some had 
small knops with tiny air bubbles or so-called 
tear-drop decorations in the knops. 

There are also taper-sticks, made exactly like 
the candlesticks, but standing 6 to 7 inches high, 
and of course smaller in proportion in every 
way. 

In the preceding chapter I placed the glasses 
in sequence, and I described them as types 
A, B, and C; the candlesticks follow in this 
sequence. 

The moulded one I have already described 
is type A. Then candlesticks were made with 
the air-twist stem, standing on a domed foot 
—this would come under type B. Next came 
the white opaque or cotton twist. There are 
a very few candlesticks to be found with the 
coloured spiral twist. 

At the end of the century, about 1780-1790, 
Ireland turned out some wonderfully cut candle- 
sticks made on the same lines as those already 
described, but the stems were notched and cutr: 
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and the domed bases had long, shallow cuttings. 
These possessed the wonderful blue-black colour 
of Irish glass, which is produced by the quantity 
of peroxide of lead in the amalgam of the glass. 

The prominent position held by these candle- 
sticks ensured the attention of the best artists 
of the time, and many of the most beautiful 
examples of the glass-maker’s art are to be found 
among the candlesticks I have briefly outlined. 

These remarks apply also to the sweetmeat 
glasses I am going to describe. These sweet- 
meat glasses were formed something like a 
glorified champagne glass, with wide and shallow 
bowls which were ogee, or quarter of a round, 
in shape. Sometimes they were double ogee, 
that is to say, a large quarter of a round, and 
had a smaller quarter of a round attached below. 
The stem, dome, and base were moulded in the 
earlier sweetmeat glass exactly as they were 
in the candlesticks. The sequence of the stems 
runs exactly as it does in the drinking glasses : 
first the baluster, next the corrugated and 
moulded air-twist, and then the white opaque 
twists. 

Perhaps some of my readers may be interested 
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to know the raison d’étre of these so-called sweet- 
meat glasses. I think it was about the end of 
the reign of Queen Anne, or the beginning of 
George the First’s, that a minute digestive sweet 
was made called a comfit. It was about a quarter 
of an inch long, kidney-shaped, and embedded 
in the centre of this hard white sweet was a 
caraway seed. 

Those of our forefathers who were lucky 
enough to indulge in good fare took these comfits 
as a digestive: we, of course, take cocktails to 
ruin our digestion, instead of caraway to help 
it, but fortunately for us our surgeons are cleverer 
than those of the eighteenth century. These 
comfits were placed in the sweetmeat glass on 
the centre of a glass salver or stand, with a 
number of jelly glasses grouped about it. The 
sweetmeat was the master glass. Those glass 
salvers were, in some instances, 18 inches in 
diameter, standing on a short stem; this stem 
followed the sequence of the sweetmeat glasses, 
etc., and stood on a domed base. 

Now let me call your attention to a little glass 
object which appears quite insignificant, but 
has an interesting history. It is called a mortar. 
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This mortar is a receptacle in glass for wax with 
a rush-wick in the centre. It is cup-shaped, 
shallow, and rather conical, with a folded rim 
round the top. It is about 3 inches in diameter, 
and about 14 inches in depth. 

This little mortar was used in the early 
eighteenth century as a night-light holder. As 
I have said before, melted tallow or wax was 
placed in it with a small wick of rush or cotton 
in the centre. 

The question arises, why was it called a 
mortar? This is the answer. At the time of 
the Reformation, when the observances of the 
Roman Catholic Church were forbidden, the 
use of candles round the bier of anyone dead 
was an indictable offence. ‘Then Catholics 
obtained little vessels in silver or brass which 
they filled with oil, and placed a floating wick 
in the oil. This little vessel was called a “ mort 
light ” or “‘ death light.” 

Students will remember that Charles I spent 
his last night at Whitehall in reading his office 
by the light of his silver mortar. The word 
“mort light’ had become corrupted into the 
word mortar, and, as I have said before, in the 
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eighteenth century they were used in glass for 
domestic purposes as a night-light holder. 

Now here, my embryo collector, is something 
for you to hunt about for. When you do find 
one you can usually obtain it for very little 
money. The average person thinks that mortars 
were used for potted meat or paste and should 
be relegated to the dust-bin. 

But perhaps you do not care for glass. Let 
us turn to other things. 

Some twenty years ago I had to call on two 
maiden ladies living in the beautiful Meon 
Valley, which is to my mind one of the chief 
glories of Hampshire. I was ushered into a 
low-roofed room. My eyes were at once drawn 
to something on the wall over the fireplace. In 
the centre was a charming oval Hepplewhite 
gilt mirror, and it was surrounded by about ten 
or twelve silhouettes framed in black papier- 
maché frames; on the top of each was a small 
repoussé rose or acorn to which was attached 
the ring by which it hung. It was a delightful 
group. 

There were bits of old furniture about, but 
it was these silhouettes which seemed to give 
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the room its cachet. Let me dilate for a little 
upon these black profile portraitures, really 
things of beauty almost worthy to take their 
place with miniature painting. 

The word silhouette is derived from Etienne 
de Silhouette (1709-1769), a distinguished amateur 
in this profile portraiture. He was not the in- 
ventor, but he must have been the most fashion- 
able exponent of the art at one time. People 
sometimes used to speak of portraits a la Silhouette 
when they wished to sneer at meanness and 
cheapness among artists painting in oils or 
water-colour. 

Silhouettes are essentially shadow portraits, 
cut out with the scissors and painted. Special 
chairs were made for the sitters to keep the head 
steady. In the early process these silhouettes 
were painted on wax and plaster, and placed 
inside oval-shaped pearwood frames covered with 
what was called a nice clear sun-glass, which 
was convex. Unfortunately, the wax and plaster 
of many of these early types have disintegrated, 
and the silhouette is destroyed. 

In England a Mrs Pybury cut the portraits 
of William and Mary about 1690. From that 
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time, both here and in Germany, freehand 
scissor work, as this cutting out of portraits is 
called, has persisted even to the present day. 

It would be futile to attempt to give the name 
of all the silhouette artists, as their number is 
legion. The connoisseurs have placed Sporn- 
berg, Miers, Rosenberg, Mrs Beetham, and 
Edouart in the front rank, and they can tell at 
a glance the work of these celebrated silhouettists. 
To my mind there can be found just as much 
artistic merit in the lesser men and women. 

In many cases the advertisement on the back 
of the frame gives us the name of the artist, and 
in some instances the date is given. Here for 
the man or woman of leisure is a delightful 
occupation in searching for portraits of these 
shadow-sitters of the past. 

I will endeavour to point out to you the char- 
acteristics of some of the most sought-after 
silhouettes. W. Spornberg painted his portraits 
in orange red with elaborate borders, and made 
these by painting in black on the convex glass. 
Labels can be found on this artist’s work as 
follows: ‘“ W. Spornberg, inventor, 5 Tower 
Church Street, Bath,” and in many cases the 
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date is from 1780 to 1800. He must have had 
some rich patrons, because I found one mounted 
in gold. These shadowgraphs originally cost 
only a few shillings. The artist used to advertise 
to cut profiles at 2s. 6d. each. 

John Miers was a Leeds man, as his earlier 
work shows on the label at back: ‘“‘ Perfect 
likenesses in miniature profile taken by J. Miers, 
_ Leeds.” His work is characterised by being 
generally painted in unrelieved black on plaster. 
Miers in the latter part of the eighteenth century 
worked in London both asa profiler and a jeweller. 
He later had a partner named Field, and was 
working in the first two decades of the nineteenth 
century. 

T. E. Rosenberg worked on backing of wax 
or plaster. For this reason, as I explained 
earlier, his work is scarce. His profiles were 
as a rule black, but there are rare instances of 
finding them in colour. He worked in Bath. 

Mrs Beetham worked on card, plaster, and 
rarely on wax. ‘This lady artist’s work is exceed- 
ingly fine; ribbon, gauze, and hair are executed 
with great skill. The advertisements on the 
back of her silhouettes ran as follows: “ Profiles 
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in miniature by Mrs Beetham, No. 27 Fleet 
Street.” Her period was 1780-1800. 

August Edouart, the most prolific profilist 
known, was born in 1789, and died in 1861. He 
was a Frenchman, and served under Napoleon. 
He cut silhouettes in black paper. After facing 
the British Army with the sword, Edouart in- 
vaded England with the scissors. He worked in 
the large towns of England, especially Bath. 
This city seems the Mecca for all the silhouettists. 
He kept books of duplicates which contained 
upwards of 100,000 portraits of the gentry and 
nobility of Great Britain, besides professional 
men, statesmen, and almost every man and woman 
of note of his time. Edouart itinerated and 
worked in America; he visited New Orleans, 
New York, Saratoga Springs, Charlestown, and 
many other towns. 

One of the lesser lights, whose work, to my 
mind, is very carefully and artistically finished, 
is Hubard. He began to cut silhouettes at the 
age of thirteen, and he also painted in Indian 
ink touched with gold. I have by me a full- 
length portrait of a gentleman of the period 
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look for these silhouettes. The cut silhouettes 
one can find in scrapbooks, and the framed, 
painted type can be found in the bric-a-brac 
shops. Sometimes one can meet—but rarely— 
with coloured silhouettes of military men of the 
latter part of the eighteenth century, with their 
high stock, epaulettes, and quaint head-dress. 

Here is, indeed, a field for the collector of a 
minor rarity that should keep him busy for many 
a day to come. 
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a is the last chapter in which I shall 
venture to suggest the type of thing 
that a person of modest purse should 
begin to collect. So many beautiful things occur 
to me that I find it rather embarrassing to make 
my choice. For in this little island of ours 
we still have a veritable Tom Tiddler’s ground, 
where, if we cannot “ pick up gold and silver” 
as the children say, we can pick up treasure 
of another sort. It would not be treasure in 
everyone’s eyes, but what of that? To some 
people it is more delightful to own a cabinet full 
of loveliness than the biggest car in the suburb. 
Let us consider tea caddies. ‘Tea came into 
this country when Charles II married Catherine 
of Braganza. She and her entourage in Portugal 
had already acquired the taste for tea, and so on 
her coming to England tea-drinking became the 
vogue at court. But it was not until the reign 
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of Queen Anne that tea-drinking became a little 
more general. It was exceedingly dear, and so 
only enjoyed by the fortunate few. 

Tea caddies in this period were in silver, and 
as tea was many guineas per pound these caddies 
were small, about 4 to 5 inches long and about 
3 inches high. From the middle of the eighteenth 
century tea caddies were made in mahogany, 
and later in satinwood and harewood, beauti- 
fully inlaid and of pretty oval shapes. These 
caddies were not large, g to 12 inches long and 
about 44 inches high. Some rare types were 
made in tortoiseshell and ivory with silver handles. 

In the early nineteenth century, when tea 
became cheaper, they were made larger, some 
in a very ugly sarcophagus shape, and really not 
worthy of our attention. 

A minor rarity of great interest is to be found 
in boxes of all descriptions. For instance, there 
are patch-boxes, in which the ladies of the 
eighteenth century kept the tiny black discs with 
which they beautified their faces. These boxes 
were as a rule made in Battersea enamel. 

These enamelled boxes were originally an im- 
portation from France, and Frenchmen came to 
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Battersea where they made these little oval boxes 
of 2 inches to 24 inches long and ? inch deep. 
On the lid outside were mottoes or loving phrases 
showing that the gallants of the period presented 
these boxes to their inamorata. On opening the 
box, a tiny mirror in glass or polished steel is 
revealed on the lid. 

Battersea enamel is a white vitreous enamel 
placed on copper. Snuff-boxes were also made 
in Battersea enamel. These were about 4 inches 
long and r4 inches deep ; on the lid were beauti- 
fully painted subjects in the French manner, very 
much like the work of Watteau, Fragonard, or 
Boucher, depicting ladies and their gallants in 
beautiful gardens. Portraits of celebrated men 
were painted on these boxes, such as Bonnie 
Prince Charlie—the Pretender, George III, 
Admiral Rodney, and many others. 

The snuff-box makes a most interesting subject 
for a collection, because it has so many varieties. 
I can recommend it to you as a sure source of 
delight. 

There are some snuff-boxes which are only 
for the wealthy collector. These are in gold 
and mounted in jewels, and were made in the 
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time of Louis XV and Louis XVI. It was the 
greatest ambition of the gallant of those days to 
handle* his snuff-box with distinction, and to 
outvie his friends with his jewelled box. I need 
hardly add that those snuff-boxes are to-day of 
very great value. 

Piqué of all description is a field for the 
collector of minor rarities. Here we have great 
variety both in make and types of snuff-boxes, 
étuis, bodkin cases, scent bottles, small drinking- 
cups, trays, bonbonnieres, shuttles, and fan-sticks, 
etc. Piqué originated in France in the seven- 
teenth century. It was an art in which precious 
materials were employed to adorn other precious 
materials. Gold or silver in point or strip was 
inlaid mostly in tortoiseshell and in ivory. It 
was often used in combination with mother-of- 
pearl as an added decoration. In the finest 
types of piqué those expensive materials are so 
wrought together with such artistic taste and 
craftsmanship that one is apt to forget the rarity, 
in admiring the exquisite artistry of the pieces 
fashioned from them. 

Piqué is by no means exclusively a French art, 
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genius. Most of the countries of Europe had 
their craftsmen in piqué. 

Besides the piqué actually produced in England 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, a 
great quantity of old French examples are to be 
found in this country. Not only was it bought 
extensively in France, but the French emigrant 
aristocrats during the Revolution, who brought 
with them their most precious and easily carried 
valuables, had a number of piqué articles among 
them. French piqué snuff-boxes of the period 
of Louis XV are very beautiful, with minute 
figures in silver or gold showing cupids, fair 
" women, sporting scenes, and so forth. 

About 1775-1780, when the Brothers Adam 
were so much in vogue, English art of all descrip- 
tion was, as it were, impregnated with the Adam 
taste, and we have English piqué articles exhibit- 
ing the favourite Adam decoration,—the oval and 
circular patere, honeysuckle, swags, festoons, 
urns, and fan ornaments. 

English piqué of the seventeenth century is 
very scarce. I did see an oval snuff-box some 
years ago, about 3 inches long, in tortoiseshell. 
The piqué was all in point, that is, little dots of 
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silver radiating from the centre. In the centre 
was an applied profile portrait of Charles I 
surrounded by a wreath with a crown above. 

It is strange, but true, that none of our princi- 
pal museums have any specimens of this wonder- 
ful minor art. This should add zest to the 
pleasure of seeking for these lesser rarities with 
their great variety and charm. 

Papier maché snuff-boxes are interesting, and 
little has been written on these beautifully hand- 
painted boxes. The painting covered the entire 
surface to the edge of the cover. Some had 
rims which formed a framework to the picture. 
The average size of these round boxes is 4 inches 
in diameter and about ? inch in depth. The 
principal artist known was S. Raven, a Birming- 
ham man. He did portraits of prominent men ; 
I have one of George IV. He also copied the 
celebrated pictures that are in the National 
Gallery. Many of his boxes are signed in red 
inside the lid of the box, “S. Raven, Pinxt., 
Patronised by H.R.H. The Duke of Sussex and 
Prince Leopold.’ Some of Raven’s best boxes are 
of sporting subjects such as a sportsman in top- 
hat with his gun, and his pair of dogs following him. 
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In Scotland, about 1820, there was a notable 
artist, John Paterson, who also painted on papier 
maché snuff-boxes. These papier maché boxes 
began to be very commonly made about 1830- 
1840. On the lids were transfer prints, generally 
of a political nature, lampoons by Gilray, etc., 
very amusing, no doubt, but of no artistic merit. 

Before we leave the subject altogether, I should 
like to mention quite a different sort of box. 
It was made by French prisoners during the 
Napoleonic wars. The lid is embellished with 
little pictures, which are composed of inlaid bits 
of straw. The captive tinted the straw with 
burnt sand or vegetable dyes. On certain days 
he was allowed to go down to the market place 
to sell his marquetry-box, or his bone ship. If 
he found a purchaser, he was able to spend the 
money on little comforts. In any case, the dreary 
hours of captivity had been made glad by the 
artist’s joy in his own work. I can never look 
at the fine, expensive model ships, or the modest 
little marquetry-box, without thinking them par- 
ticularly romantic. Poor soldiers, and sailors ! 
Prisons were abominable places in those. days. 
In granting you the genius which enabled you 
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to make these little wares, Heaven answered the 
prayer for mercy on all prisoners and captives. 

But let us leave boxes to consider the quaint 
little dogs, lambs, cows, lions, and tigers, made 
by the celebrated Staffordshire potters, Ralph 
and Enoch Wood, Whieldon, Walton, and many 
others—all with their distinctive colourings and 
fine lead glazings. What joy you might find in 
building up such a menagerie ! 

Lady Currie, the wife of the great shipping 
magnate Sir Donald Currie, was an ardent col- 
lector of these animals. I think she had over a 
thousand of them. Just before going a voyage 
round the world she came to see me, and asked 
me to collect for her any of these animals I might 
find. She was away for just over two years; 
in that time I had managed to get together one 
hundred and twenty, which she took away from 
my establishment in the ordinary two-handled 
basket used by a laundress. She was in such a 
great hurry to take her treasures back to the 
yacht! ‘This was more than twenty years ago, but 
the patient seeker will still be rewarded to-day. 

If you do not want to turn your cabinet into 
a zoological garden, you might consider making 
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it a village. Let me describe the small china 
and pottery cottages that were made in the late 
eighteenth century and early nineteenth century 
as an ornament, and for domestic purposes. 

These little homesteads of the mantelpiece were 
beautifully designed and modelled, with gabled 
roof, little bow windows, and door encrusted with 
tiny flowers of many colourings. Usually they 
were quite little cottages of the humble type, 
but at times one comes across castles of various 
colours—mauve and gilt being the favourite type. 

I have come across a rara avis, a regular country 
mansion, with very many mullioned windows 
and clustering chimneys. All these cottages, 
castles, and mansions are really pastille burners. 
They were hollow, and the chimneys were per- 
forated. In the lesser or commoner type they 
stood on a base which was moulded with the 
house, and at the back of the house, at the bottom 
near the base, was a half-round orifice so as to 
enable one to put the pastille inside the house. 

In the better types one could lift the hollow 
house or castle off the base. They ranged from 6 
to 12 inches in length. I did once see one 18 
inches in length—this had its outhouses covered 
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with flowers. How wonderful this house was, 
in contrast to the usual types, can only be ex- 
emplified by value. The ordinary cottage of 
the best type was then selling for about £1. 
This glorified cottage of huge dimensions was 
sold for £20. 

The Staffordshire cottage was in pottery, 
and most crude. Rockingham and Coalport 
turned out interesting cottages of the lesser 
type, and they were in porcelain. Some very 
fine models were made by Chamberlain at 
Worcester. I have found these marked. 

For the wealthy classes pastille burners were 
modelled like Etruscan vases—a shallow vase 
standing on gilt dolphins, the lid of the vase 
being perforated to allow the smoke of the scented 
pastille to percolate through. These pastille 
burners were highly decorated in colours and 
gilt of a conventional design. Some of the very 
rare types were painted with flowers and deco- 
rated with turquoise blue copied from Sévres. 
These were made at the Crown Derby works. 

Talking of cottages reminds me of an inter- 
esting incident that happened in my earlier days 
when I had a shop at Southampton. One 
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January morning, a bitter cold day with snow 
on the ground, a poorly dressed young man of 
the artisan type walked into my little establish- 
ment and asked me the price of a china cottage 
on display in my window. I said 15s. He 
ejaculated, “Oh!” and walked out of the place. 
I thought that the abrupt way he flung himself 
out was queer, but having other things to do, 
I soon forgot all about him. I think an hour 
must have elapsed, when the man walked in 
again with a parcel wrapped up in a dirty news- 
paper. He handed me the parcel without open- 
ing it, and in an eager voice said, “ Will you 
buy this, Guv’nor?” I opened the newspaper 
and found a very fine model of a china castle 
in mauve and gold. I said yes, I would buy it, 
and give him 16s. for it. He ejaculated, “ ‘Thank 
God!” I handed him the money and he said, 
“Thank you.” I asked him where he got this 
china castle. “It belonged to mother, Guv’nor ; 
but I’ll tell you all about it to-morrow, Guv’nor. 
I am in a hurry now.” He walked out of my 
place. He did turn up the next day, and then 
he told me his story. He was out of work, and 
his wife, two children, and himself were on the 
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verge of starvation. He happened to look in my 
little window and saw the cottage. Remem- 
bering that he had something like it at home, 
he thought he would inquire if it was of any 
value, and, when I told him 15s., he was anxious 
to get home and bring his little bit of china to 
see if it was any good. Whether they would have 
food that day or not depended on my verdict. 

One can imagine the poor fellow’s feelings 
as he handed me his parcel, and when I said I 
would give him 16s., his anxiety to get home to 
give his loved ones food. I was very glad indeed 
when he came again a few days after to say that 
he had got a fireman’s job in one of the ships in 
Southampton Docks. 

In concluding that portion of my book which 
deals with minor rarities, I would like to express 
the hope that I have shown at least one reader 
the path to happiness. If the love of beauty 
cannot make us beautiful, it can keep us young. 
I have proved in my own life that pleasure and 
instruction await the collector at every turn, 
and that he is eternally accompanied by one 
who is usually only the companion of youth— 


I mean the spirit of hope. 
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A SURVEY OF FURNITURE 


F every age gets the furniture it deserves, 
| what was the noblest period of English 

history ? 

Everyone will answer that question according 
to whether he loves oak, walnut, or mahogany. 
For the three great ages of English furniture are 
called after those three woods. 

In ancient days, when England was clothed 
in forest, oak woods were plentiful. The earliest 
furniture was hewn out of oak. Probably much 
of it was, like the dock in the Verderer’s Hall 
at Lyndhurst, shaped by axe and adze alone. 
Tt was plain and uncomfortable. Our hardy 
forbears were content with stone walls, wooden 
benches, and rush-strewn floors till the Crusades, 
when they learnt from the East that hangings, 
cushions, and carpets were desirable things. 

After such obvious pieces of utility as the 
bed, table, chair, and coffer, we may say that 
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the earliest piece of furniture was the livery 
(or de-livery) cupboard or hutch, afterwards 
called the dole cupboard. This might be called 
the great grandfather of the sideboard. It was 
made in the Gothic Age, a century before the 
awakening or Renaissance period. Nearly all 
these cupboards had on their doors cruciform 
piercings or carvings, which showed the influence 
of the Church. Probably they were made by 
monks, who were, we know, not only scholars 
and artists, but farmers and craftsmen also, 
working industriously for the prosperity of their. 
abbey, so that it might be enlarged and made 
glorious with stained glass, fine bells, beautiful 
needlework, and plate. Later on buffets were 
invented. Then rich people gave the old- 
fashioned cupboards to the monasteries. ‘The 
cupboard would be put outside the precinct’s 
wall, with bread in it, and any destitute man 
might help himself. 

The earliest oak tables had X-shaped stretchers. 
These were made in the fifteenth century. Later 
on came turned or bulbous legs with heavy tops, 
sometimes 3 inches thick, which were laid on 


the framework, and could be lifted off. This 
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was the refectory table. There are many 
factories at work to-day turning out penuing 
antique refectory tables ! 

Oak furniture, although it seems so typically 


English, sometimes reflected Italian, Norman,  — 


or Flemish styles. In the seventeenth century 
severity began to go. There were now finely 
carved bedsteads with canopy tops, and ela- 
borately embellished standing buffets. During 
Elizabeth’s reign inlay marquetry in oak and 
cedar came into fashion; there are specimens of 
such work depicted in the favourite palace of 
Henry VIII and his great daughter, Nonesuch. 
When Charles II married Catherine of Braganza 
many chests were made in the Portuguese style, 
decorated with mother-of-pearl and ivory. The 
day of oak furniture was drawing to a close. 
There is much in this strong, beautiful, time- 
defying oak furniture which seems to express 
the greathearts of old. It was used by men 
who sailed pirate-infested seas in cockleshell 
boats to fight in Holy Land, who were ready 
to die at the stake for truth, and who went ex- 
ploring uncharted oceans, or facing invincible 


Armadas, without a quiver of fear. They were 
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stalwart, dependable men—like their furniture. 
Of all the oak furniture belonging to this period, 
I have seen no foreign work which, to my mind, 
is comparable to that done by the English crafts- 
men. 

Before we turn away from oak altogether, I 
cannot resist quoting William Cobbett’s lament 
for an old table. Of course the farmer-journalist 
lived long after the Oak Age was over, but the 
sturdy stuff was almost immortal. 

In the Rural Rides we read the following entry 
for 20th October 1825 : 

‘““ Having done my business at Hartswood 
to-day about eleven o’clock, I went to a sale 
at a farm, which the farmer is quitting. 
Here I had a view of what has long been 
going on all over the country. The farm, 
which belongs to Christ’s Hospital, has been 
held by a man of the name of Charington, 
in whose family the lease has been, I hear, 
a great number of years. The house is 
hidden by trees. It stands in the Weald 
of Surrey, close by the River Mole, which 
is here a mere rivulet, though just below 


this house the rivulet supplies the very 
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prettiest flour-mill I ever saw in my 
life. 

‘“‘ Everything about this farm-house was 
formerly the scene of plain manners and 
plentiful living. Oak clothes-chests, oak 
bedsteads, oak chests of drawers, and oak 
tables to eat on, long, strong, and well 
supplied with joint stools. Some of the 
things were many hundreds of years old. 
But all appeared to be in a state of decay 
and nearly of disuse. There appeared to 
have been hardly any family in that house, 
where formerly there were, in all proba- 
bility, from ten to fifteen men, boys, and 
maids: and, which was the worst of all, 
there was a parlour. Aye, and a carpet and 
bell-pull too! One end of the front of this 
once plain and substantial house had been 
moulded into a ‘ parlour’; and there was 
the mahogany table, and the fine chairs, 
and the fine glass, and all as bare-faced 
upstart as any stock-jobber in the kingdom 
can boast of. And there were the de- 
canters, the glasses, the ‘dinner set wey ey 


crockery ware, and all just in the true stock- 
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jobber style. And I dare say it has been 
Squire Charington and the Miss Charing- 
tons; and not plain Master Charington, 
and his son Hodge, and his daughter Betty 
Charington, all of whom this accursed 
system has, in all likelihood, transmuted into 
a species of mock gentlefolks, while it has 
ground the labourers down into real slaves. 
Why do not farmers now feed and lodge 
their work-people, as they did formerly ? 
Because they cannot keep them upon so 
little as they give them in wages. This is 
the real cause of the change... . 

“The land produces, on an average, what 
it always produced, but there is a new dis- 
tribution of the produce. This Squire 
Charington’s father used, I dare say, to 
sit at the head of the oak table along with © 
his men, say grace to them, and cut up the 
meat and the pudding. He might take a 
cup of strong beer to himself, when they 
had none; but that was pretty nearly all 
the difference in their manner of living. 
So that all lived well. But the squire had 
many wine decanters and wine glasses and 
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‘a dinner set, and a ‘ breakfast set,’ and 
‘ dessert knives’; and these evidently imply 
carryings on and a consumption that must 
of necessity have greatly robbed the long 
oak table if it had remained fully tenanted. 
That long table could not share in the work 
of the decanters and the dinner set. There- 
fore, it became almost untenanted; the 
labourers retreated to hovels, called cottages ; 
and instead of board and lodging, they 
got money; so little of it as to enable the 
employer to drink wine; but, then, that 
he might not reduce them to quite starva- 
tion, they were enabled to come to him, 
in the king’s name, and demand food as 
wanpers.-. . 

““T could not quit this farm-house with- 
out reflecting on the thousands of scores 
of bacon, and thousands of bushels of bread, 
that had been eaten from the long oak 
table which, I said to myself, is now perhaps 
going at last to the bottom of a bridge that 
some stock-jobber will stick up over an 
artificial river in his cockney garden. ‘ By 


— it shan’t,’ said I, almost in a real passion : 
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and so I requested a friend to buy it for 
me; and if he do so, I will take it to 
Kensington, or to Fleet Street, and keep 
it for the good it has done in the world.” 

After the Protectorate came the Walnut Age. 

Oak went out with the Puritans. Its heavy 
severity reminded people too much of the drab 
days when plays, maypoles, and Christmas 
festivals were banned by a roundhead parliament. 
But it seems symbolical that the wood which 
took its place, and was typical of the Restoration, 
soon crumbled and grew worm-eaten. 

When Charles II came back to England, and 
bells rang, the light-hearted spirit of the new 
age was reflected in elegant furniture of walnut. 
This wood enabled the craftsman to employ 
more artistic designs than the stubborn oak had 
done. Much of the decoration was emblemati- 
cal: chair backs were surmounted with a crown 
to show loyalty, and with amorini or cupids to 
show the people’s love for their merry monarch. 
These same crowns and cupids appear carved 
on mirrors, tables, and gilt stands for cabinets 
made in inlaid woods and lacquer. 


By the end of the seventeenth century English 
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walnut was getting scarce, so craftsmen could not 
use it solid. They were obliged to veneer thin 
strips of it on to oak or pine, and this veneering 
became really very artistic in the reign of Queen 
Anne. 

This work, or marquetry, had come into 
England with William of Orange. He brought 
his Dutch craftsmen, but the English workman 
soon learnt the foreign art, and surpassed the 
native worker. Dutch marquetry was very coarse, 
but the English work of birds and flowers, and 
seaweed and arabesque marquetry was the acme 
of perfection. It reached its zenith in the age 
of Queen Anne. 

During the reign of William and Mary, walnut 
chairs were large, and showed the Dutch influence 
in their bulbous or reverse cup-shaped legs. 
The tables were also big and of the same type. 
It was a spacious age. 

During this reign carvings and parcel gilt 
were popular. Italy taught us gesso work at 
the time. Plaster was laid on wood, and when 
it hardened the designs which had been carved 
or scratched on it were gilded, and looked like 


carved wood. 
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Furniture was not quite so flamboyant in 
Queen Anne’s day. Typical of her reign are the 
spoon-backed chairs with cabriole legs (cabriole 
is derived from the French word cabrer, meaning 
the prance of a horse). 

Walnut furniture goes with beautiful petit- 
point needlework, exquisite glass, hooped petti- 
coats of lovely materials, the satires of Pope, the 
letters of Lady Mary Stuart Montagu, and the 
victories of Marlborough. I must confess that 
I should have liked to live in the days when 
“great Anna ” did ‘‘ sometimes counsel take, and 
sometimes tea.” But that charming walnut furni- 
ture was easily worm-eaten, and behind the 
elegance of English society at that time lay many 
horrible things. When one remembers what 
debtors’ prisons were like in those days, and that 
a woman would be hanged for stealing a bit of 
bread to feed a starving child, one feels consoled 
for having to live in an age when people have 
human hearts, even if they have so little taste 
that they can ruin our fair England with hideous 
villas. 

A time came when the soft woods such as 


walnut, pear, and apple, were almost exhausted. 
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In 1718 or thereabouts, slabs of mahogany began 
to be imported from the Indies. English crafts- 
men discovered that they could use it to make 
furniture. By about 1720, in what is called the 
Hogarth period, Cuban mahogany was _ being 
used a great deal. The styles employed were 
very similar in shape and design to those in 
vogue during the reign of Queen Anne. Hence 
much mahogany furniture made at this period 
has been falsely called Queen Anne. 

William Kent made furniture in 1740 which 
had a leaning to the William and Mary style, 
and was called architectural furniture. Then 
came a more artistic type, beginning with Ince, 
Mayhew, Robert Manwaring, and Chippendale. 
Ince and Mayhew were inclined to overdo things, 
and produce what we should call rococo effects, 
but Manwaring and Chippendale had more 
balance, a better sense of form, and a more 
artistic instinct. 

From 1750 till the end of the eighteenth century 
many good men were at work, notably Batty, 
Langley, Abraham Swan (famous for his stair- 
cases), Edwards and Darley (masters of Chinese 


ornament and enrichments), and Matthias Lock, 
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a fine designer of pier glasses. A great deal of 
Lock’s work is called Chippendale, simply because 
it belongs to this period, and Lock is not honoured 
as he deserves to be. 

In the latter part of the eighteenth century 
we come to the works of Hepplewhite, Sheraton, 
Shearer, and Gillow. These men worked for 
the lesser houses, although Sheraton designed 
and made fine pieces, and was of course noted 
for his inlaid furniture. 

epplewhite and Gillow manufactured furnj- 
ee taken from designs by the famous Adam 
Brothers. It is curious how often the term 
“Adam ” is applied to furniture, although, of 
course, these architects never made any, nor had 
they any proprietary rights in the swag and urn 
carvings which are so typical of an “ Adam design.” 
They were inspired by the great Italian artist 
and etcher, Pergolesi, who in turn drew his 
inspiration from fragments of Greek and Roman 
art. But no one talks of a Pergolesi design. 

What a host of great designers were born in 
the Mahogany Age! A friend of mine calls this 
the most important period in English life because 


the first great modern novel, Tom Jones, was 
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published in 1749. Needless to say my friend 
is a novelist. Certainly the Mahogany Age was 
exceptionally rich in designers and novelists : 
against the long list of craftsmen I have just 
quoted my friend puts the names of Fielding, 
Richardson, Smollett, Sterne, and Goldsmith. 
Jane Austen just managed to live in that golden 
age. Some people will maintain that no novel 
worth reading has been written since her 
day. 

Our eighteenth-century ancestors were, on the 
whole, good sportsmen, good fighters, and good 
judges of a book, a picture, a piece of furniture, 
or a building. I sometimes think that although 
ugly things were done, no ugly thing was made 
in the eighteenth century. 

Eighteenth-century mahogany, which is so 
strong, and has a masculine grace, is typical of 
Squire Allworthy. But in Victorian days this 
well-proven wood was used for ugly designs 
which remind us of the worst characters in 
Dickens—hard, pompous, money-grabbing men 
who care not a straw for beauty. Factories and 
tenement slums were springing up, pot hats and 


mutton-chop whiskers were worn, and ladies did 
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Berlin wool work. The age got the furniture it 
deserved. 

At last towards the end of the nineteenth 
century people realised that it was ugly, but 
they made the great mistake of thinking that it 
was ugly because it was solid. Reaction set in. 
Even if we quarrel as to which was the best period 
of English furniture, we shall all agree that the 
worst had now come. The new furniture was 
as light and as eccentric in shape as possible. 
Simplicity and service were the last things thought 
of by the manufacturers who gummed the 
atrocities together. Were not the new morals 
a little like the new chairs ? 

How dreadful they were, those drawing-rooms 
filled with the brand-new ricketty furniture, 
hung with olive or gamboge plush, and cluttered 
up with countless silver photograph frames and 
brass curios from that province of India which 
is situated strangely near to Birmingham! But 
it seemed highly artistic to the wasp-waisted 
owner with the frizzled fringe who talked about 
Oscar Wilde’s last play, and the new drawings 
by Aubrey Beardsley. Her daughter, who is 


getting on in years now, but dances at night 
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clubs three times a week, thinks she is much 
more enlightened : but her cushion-filled orange- 
and-black drawing-room will go out of fashion 
before long. 

What will come next? The best modern 
designers, although they are using new forms, and 
are not merely copying old models, are never- 
theless working in the old tradition. Sobriety 
of line, the beauty of woods skilfully used, and 
the good craftsmanship which gives long life 
as well as grace to a piece of furniture—all these 
things are coming back into honour. They 
express the revival of Englishness, the spirit of 
people who prefer the old English tunes of The 
Beggar’s Opera to songs like Tosti’s Good-bye. 
Of course we cannot pretend that this dignified 
furniture represents the whole nation. For those 
who prefer to get their music from the negroes 
there is plenty of fumed oak being made, and 
thousands of cushions being covered in orange, 
puce, and jade. I am an old fogey: these 
syncopated times and glaring colours seem to 
me very uncivilised, and I turn my back on these 
savageries to cast longing glances towards the 


age of walnut. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


STORIES ABOUT CLIENTS 


T has always been my delight, and for many 

| years it has been my business, to know 

about old furniture. Gradually I have learnt 

to know about human beings also. I could not 

say which branch of study is the more inter- 

esting, but I can say that both are bound up 
with romance, sometimes with drama. 

The most tragic and disagreeable experience 
that ever happened to me as a dealer was one 
which I have never mentioned before, because 
the chief person in this episode was a living 
woman. But only recently I saw her name in 
the death column of The Times, so I feel free to 
tell the story. 

When I had an antique gallery in Southampton, 
I was one afternoon visited by a young woman 
of about thirty. She was well dressed, but 
there was an air of shabbiness about her clothes. 
She was very dark, with an unhealthy pallor, 
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and looked as if a good rest would be of the 
greatest service to her. 

I had some of my beloved drinking glasses on 
show. She asked me, pointing to them, ‘“‘ Do 
you buy glasses of that description?” I said, 
a 

She said she had one with a portrait on it. It 
belonged to her husband, and he always said it 
was very old and valuable. Then with tears in 
her voice she said, “I do so want money; will 
you buy it? Could you come at once? I want 
money, oh, so badly ! ” 

I told her I was sorry I could not come at 
once, as I had no one to take charge of my place, 
but I would come as soon as I had closed after 
7 o'clock in the evening. 

She sighed and said, well, that would have to 
do. She also said, “I would have brought the 
glass, only I feared that I might stumble and 
fall and break it.” As she went, she said with 
sorrow, “It is the only thing I have left which 
I hope and pray is worth money.” 

After closing, I took the tram to the address 
in the suburb which she had given me. She 


must have been waiting for me and looking for 
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me, because even before I could knock, she 
opened the door, and said eagerly, “ Come into 
this room.” 

It was on the ground floor with an adjoining 
room shut off by folding doors. She said, 
“Please speak very quietly, as my little girl is 
asleep in the next room,” pointing to the folding 
doors. She went to a cupboard, and brought 
forth a Jacobite portrait glass with its knopped 
and air-twist stem. I could see at a glance that 
it was perfectly genuine, and even in those days 
—quite fifteen years ago—was a rare find. She 
was eagerly watching my face. 

“Well,” she said, “(can you buy the glass, 
and if so, how much can you give me?” I said, 
“In the first place, is it your glass to sell?” 1 
remembered she had said it belonged to her 
husband, and I had no knowledge if he was alive 
or dead. 

The poor woman burst into tears, and told 
me her pitiful tale. She was the only daughter 
of a manufacturer in a northern town. She had 
~ met her husband at a dance, and had fallen in 
love with him. Her mother was dead, and her 
father, she felt sure, would not consent to the 
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marriage. Sothey eloped. Poor thing, I suppose 
she thought the man was maligned, or that a 
good woman’s love and trust would enable him 
to master a few bad habits. Her father answered 
the letter, telling of her marriage and asking for 
forgiveness, by saying that “as she had made 
her bed she must lie on it.” He gave her a tiny 
allowance, however, not enough to live on, but 
enough to help considerably if her husband 
had worked. The poor creature said he did 
try for a long time, he got small clerical jobs, 
but he never kept them. I soon discovered 
why. 

I was in a quandary about the glass; I told 
her that I could give {20 for it (it would be 
worth nearer £200 to-day), but she must ask her 
husband’s permission. I added that as she 
seemed distressed, and wanted money, I would 
advance her two sovereigns, which I placed on 
the table. I had hardly done $0, when the 
door burst open violently, and a young man 
lurched into the room. It was only too clear 
that he was very drunk. He looked at me and 
shouted, “ What the devil are you doing with 
my wife?” 
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“Hush, hush!” begged the woman, thinking 
of the little girl in the next room. 

The man threw his hat on the table, and again 
said, “‘ I want to know what this man is doing 
in my room.” 

His wife said hastily, ‘Oh, Fred, I wanted 
money so badly that I asked this gentleman—a 
dealer in the High Street—to come and buy this 
old glass of yours.” 

With this he took up the glass and said, ‘‘ No, 
no, I won’t sell the old glass to any damned 
dealer. I would much rather do this with it,” 
and, before one could get near him, he dashed 
the glass into the fireplace, where it broke into 
hundreds of pieces. 

This action seemed to infuriate the woman. 
She got up from the chair she was sitting on, 
and went close to the man, and, pointing to him 
with a shaking finger, cried out, “ You are rotten 
to the core. I have befriended you, I have given 
you my miserable pittance, I have been starving 
for three days, and our poor little girl nearly as 
bad, and now, now, the only possession you had, 
which this good man has offered {20 for, you 


have wantonly destroyed, just as you have 
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destroyed my happiness. I am done with you— 
to-morrow, if I have to walk, I will go back to 
my father who wants me.” 

With that she sank into the chair, and put 
her poor head on the table and sobbed and 
sobbed. Thus was smashed, like the Jacobite 
glass, the romance of her married life. 

For a minute the man seemed stunned. But 
he recovered from his amaze, and went over to 
her with a drunken grin on his face. ‘‘ Never 
mind, dearie,” he said, patting her on the shoulder, 
“it'll be all right to-morrow; your guv’nor’s 
cheque comes on Tuesday.” 

I could stand no more of it, so I went out of 
the house. Just as I got home, I thought of the 
two sovereigns I had left. I thought, well, I 
must leave the money; I only hope the poor 
woman will get hold of it, and use it to get home 
to her father. 

The gloom of that incident hung over me for 
days: I could not forget the sordid scene. Then 
one day came a letter, enclosing a cheque for £2. 
It was from the poor woman. She wrote from 
her father’s home, and her letter was full of 


gratitude. She said that the good God must 
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have sent me with the money, for without it 
she could not have got away. 

That story, although it is so tragic, reminds 
me of a humorous one. Once more it is a tale 
of husband and wife and dealer. It happened 
in my Southampton days. 

The obtaining of antiques is to-day very 
different from the times of long ago. You sat 
in your shop, and beautiful bits were brought to 
you ; not a day passed but a table, or some glass 
or china, would be brought to you. Now one 
has to go miles to find anything. Many and 
many a journey I have gone by motor, at the 
request of willing sellers, to find the wonderful 
goods that I have been asked to buy are repro- 
ductions. Occasionally, at a sale, a good bit turns 
up, but it is rare to-day to have anything brought 
to my little sanctuary. 

Well, to my story : One morning I was placing 
some furniture in my window, when I saw a truck 
draw up to my door wheeled by an old man; a 
woman was with him. I saw her direct the 
man to carry the piece of furniture up my steps. 
I could see it was a small Queen Anne walnut 


kneehole table; and though it was only a little 
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over two feet wide, the old man had difficulty 
in carrying it, so I went to the door, and helped 
him in. The woman followed. She was a 
strapping big person of about forty, who looked 
the wife of an artisan. She gave the old man 
some coppers, and he went off. Then she 
turned to me and said, “‘I want you to buy my 
little chest of drawers. It belonged to my 
grandmother, and it is over two hundred years 
old.” 

I said, “No doubt. What do you want for 
ite" 

““ Well,”’ she said with a smile, ‘‘ I believe it 
is very valuable, but you dealers know what 
to give.” 

I examined it thoroughly. It was a charming 
little piece of walnut, a nice colour, and untouched. 
It was, as I said before, 2 feet 3 inches wide, with 
a long drawer at the top, three drawers on each 
side, and a little cupboard in the kneehole. The 
top and the drawers were embellished with the 
herring-bone inlay of the period; the brass 
handles were the old ones and the drawers were 
oak lined. Being anxious to secure it I offered 


the woman £8 for it, which was a good price 
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eighteen years ago. I priced it to get {12 or so 
from a collector. 

The woman promptly said, “‘ I thought I would 
get {10 for it; can’t you make it fg? I am 
only a poor woman.” 

I said, “‘ No, I shall have to clean it up, and 
. may keep it for some time before I get my market. 
I will make it £8, tos. if you like, otherwise you 
must take it away.” 

I knew full well she did not intend to take it 
away, as she had sent the man and barrow off. 

“ Well,” she said, ‘‘ I'll take the money.” So 
I went into my little office in the back, asking her 
to accompany me. I asked for her name, which 
she gave. So I wrote out a receipt, and asked 
her to sign it. When I handed her the paper 
she eo ‘“T don’t see any use for any signing of 
papers.” 

I said, “I invariably get receipts, because I 
always like to have an acknowledgment that I 
have paid my debts. You might,” I laughingly 
said, “‘ come one day and say I have not paid 
you.” 

So I took eight sovereigns and ten shillings 


from my cash box, and handed them to her. I 
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remember very well her action when I gave her 
the gold. She took a large pocket handkerchief 
out of her pocket, in the centre of which she put 
the money, and tied it up with two knots. Then 
taking out a safety pin she put the money in her 
pocket, putting the safety pin through the 
handkerchief and her dress. Then looking up 
at me with a smile she said, “‘ It will be a clever 
bloke that can take that from me now.” And 
off she went. 

I sent the beautiful little kneehole table out to 
the cabinet shop to be cleaned up. About six 
the same evening a little man walked into my 
place. He took off his cap and in a nervous voice 
asked if I had bought a little chest of drawers 
that day. I said I had bought no chest of 
drawers. He seemed quite downcast. I said, 
“What sort of chest of drawers was it?’ And 
then he described it with seven drawers, one 
long drawer and six little drawers, and it had a 
little cupboard in the middle. I then knew it 
was the kneehole table I had bought in the 
morning. I took the man out at the back, and 
showing him the little table, asked him if it was 


like that. He said, brightening up, “‘ That is 
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my chest of drawers. I can prove it; on the 
bottom of the long top drawer are burnt two 
letters, M.C., my mother’s name, Mary Cross.” 

I took out the drawer, and sure enough, there 
were the letters crudely burnt as if with an iron. 
I told him I had bought it from a woman that 
morning. She told me that it belonged to her 
grandmother. 

“'That’s my wife,” he said. ‘‘ She’s a liar, 
it was my grandmother. But, Guv’nor,” he added, 
with a little sneer, “‘ don’t you think you robbed 
my old woman, giving her only {2 for it?” 

I was indignant naturally. “‘ Come here, my 
man,” said I, leading him by the arm into my 
office. Taking out of my bureau the paper 
the woman had signed, I said to him, “ I suppose 
you can read? Look at that.” 

I thought the little man would have a fit; he 
turned deadly pale, and for a moment he stared 
at me. ‘Then he said in an awed whisper, ‘‘ That 
takes the biscuit! Well, Guv’nor, I'll tell you 
all about it. When I went home from my work 
—I am a jobbing gardener—I noticed that the 
little chest of drawers that I have remembered 


all my life was missing. So I said to my old 
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woman, ‘ Where’s the little chest gone?’ She 
said, ‘I got rid of the old bit of rubbish. It 
was always in the way, and only harbours a lot 
of old papers, so I took it off and got £2 for it. 
I am going to buy a pair of boots for myself for 
I am walking on my uppers, and I’ll treat you 
to a leg of pork for your Sunday’s dinner.’ I 
said to her, ‘Where did you sell it?’ Then 
her paddy got up and she said, ‘ Find out, and 
mind your own business.’ I told her, ‘It is 
my business, and I reckon you have been robbed, 
or I have, because I was offered £5 for that bit 
of furniture two years ago by a man that came 
round when you were out. It was no hank, 
‘cause he showed me the money. And when 
I find the dealer that gave you {2 for that bit 
of grandmother’s furniture, he’ll have the rough 
side of my tongue.’ ” 

I could not help smiling at the poor little man, 
who was just over five feet, and meant to be so 
aggressive. 

“Well,” he continued, ‘“‘ I went round to the 
dealers in the town, and they knew nothing about 
it, and yours was the last place I have come to. 


Well, Sir,” said he, ‘‘ you have behaved handsome, 
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and if you don’t mind shaking hands with a 
poor gardener, I shall be glad.” 

I heartily shook him by the hand and said, 
* Don’t have a row with your wife.” 

He said, “‘ Law, Guv’nor, I hadn’t a-thought 
of having a row, though I wish she had told 
me the truth. But there, she is a good soul ; 
she was going to give me little surprises, nice 
bits of grub. You can’t get much on 3s. 6d. 
and 4s. a day, with rent to pay, and wet days 
when there’s no work and no pay. If I had 
had the money, well, I should have given the 
missus some, and some would have gone on 
beer. When you get with a pal or two, and a 
oof soon flies, don’t it, 


drink between us, well 
Guv’nor? Well, good night, Sir, and thank you 
kindly.” 

So the little man went out of my life, knowing 
that it was not I who had cheated him. 

These are clients who came to sell. What 
of those who come to buy ? 

My clients of to-day are very different from 
those of the past. This is largely due to the 
fact that I no longer have an establishment at 
Southampton. I am not at the port of the 
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highway of the world. Society does not pass my 
doors on its way to yacht or liner. In the past, 
year after year as Cowes week came round, the 
same great ones used to come into my shop. 
That is long ago: some of them are no longer 
living : and I have moved to Bournemouth. 

My clients of to-day are those who come 
from the north to recuperate in the milder 
climes of the south. I find on the whole that 
they are really keener collectors than my old 
friends. It is quite understandable; the old 
client had already many fine possessions, and he 
or she was only buying to add some rare and 
beautiful trifle to the collection. But the client 
of to-day is building up. A successful manu- 
facturer purchases a larger house, and, with a 
desire to have beautiful things, begins to look 
about for them. He has a glimmering of what 
are the right things ; he has bought all the good 
textbooks on English furniture, with illustra- 
tions of pieces which would be of untold value 
to-day. He looks in at the sale rooms of Christie 
and Sotheby, and visits all the big art dealers 
in London, in this way getting a smattering of 


knowledge. If his purse is sufficiently large, he 
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does not waste time in seeking too long, but 
walks into the shop of some big dealer in London, 
and puts himself entirely in his hands. The 
search ends there; but there are others with 
sufficient flair to seek for themselves. They get 
imbued with the true spirit of the collector, and 
they are the kind of client I love. 

During the war, when I was doing the valua- 
tion of Mr J. Pierpont Morgan’s town house, 
I was staying in a London hotel where I met a 
particularly genial man. He was full of good 
stories and jokes, and he enjoyed all the good 
things of life with the zest of a schoolboy. But 
every now and then I saw a chink in the armour 
of his cheerfulness. He was doing useful work 
in Whitehall, but he felt that boys were dying 
for him, and that his place was with them, in 
the trenches. One day I missed him, and I 
afterwards learnt that he persuaded someone to 
turn him into a soldier. I often thought of that 
lovable man who, without a boy’s high spirits 
to see him through, had gone to take his place 
with the boys, and I wondered if all his joy in 
life was over. I felt almost sure it was. But 
‘one day, after the Armistice, my shop door 
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opened, and in he walked with his old genial 
smile. ‘‘ Well,” he said, ‘“‘ war is over, and 
now we can turn to beauty.” It was indeed a 
joy to see him alive. 

From time to time he returns, saying, ‘‘ Another 
wedding, Mr Rohan! Nothing like giving some- 
thing rare and beautiful.” He relies on my 
judgment, and he is generous to those home- 
makers of his. Surely the perfect client ! 

One day I had discovered a rare and beautiful 
flower picture by de Heem, signed, and in its 
original carved wood frame. When I brought 
it triumphantly into my sanctuary, my son, 
always eager to see my finds, took the picture 
from me. Then he pulled out his handkerchief, 
and started wiping the picture. I said, “ Bobby, 
what are you doing?” He replied, “I am 
wiping a raindrop off it.” I said, ‘“ There is 
no rain on it.” I looked, and saw that there 
was a dewdrop painted on one of the flowers. 

I put the picture into my window. The client 
of whom I speak happened to walk in, and so 
I said to him, rubbing my hands with glee, 
““T have just had a rare find.” ‘“* What is it ? ” 


asked he. ‘‘ Look round and find it,” said I. 
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He walked round, and at last his eyes rested on 
this charming picture. He said, “I don’t know 
what your find is, but that’s the most beautiful 
little picture I ever saw.” ‘“‘ That’s the find,” 
said I. 

Well, he was delighted to think he had sufficient 
knowledge of the beautiful to discover the one 
thing that gave me so much pleasure for the 
moment. I need hardly add that he purchased 
the picture, much to the sorrow of one or two 
other clients who had seen it during the short 
time it was in my window. One of them told 
me afterwards that he thought I would be sure 
- to have it for a little while. But procrastination 
will never do in collecting. Let me advise my 
readers never to hesitate in purchasing some- 
thing which they know to be rare and beautiful. 
Of course they must hesitate if they do not know, 
but if they are fortunate enough to be good 
judges, they should bargain, and carry it off. 
For every day antiquities get more rare. America 
is buying up all she can. Sometimes I am at 
my wits’ end to replenish my store. To-day 
I may have a Queen Anne escritoire: I love it 
for a short time, but my trusteeship is very 
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short. Very often I get a message from a certain 
friend who suffers intensely in her body, but 
has a radiant spirit; her daughter has seen a 
beautiful bit in my window, so will I come and 
tell her about it? I go, and soon after my 
treasure follows. The sight of it will give her 
daily joy, and I have sold my wares, but there 
is a blot on my pleasure; it is the problem, 
where am I to get another beautiful bit of walnut 
to replace that escritoire ? 

Take my counsel, secure a good thing when 
you can. You will bless me for my advice a 
year hence. 

Since I wrote a book, I have had quite a new 
type of client, who is neither old-rich nor new- 
rich. 

Mr Richard King, in reviewing The Con- 
Sessions of a Dealer, said that he had passed my 
establishment many a time, and feared to come in, 
but since reading my book, he was sure that so 
long as he loved beautiful things, I would receive 
him with open arms. Now these are true words 
—there is nothing I love better than to show 
all my treasures to those who really love them. 
I never feel that my time is wasted, in fact there 
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is no such thing as time when I am talking of 
these objects of vertu! Often and often when 
I have been expatiating upon my especial subject 
—glass—in my well-loved glass room, I have 
at last wakened to the fact that it was much 
past lunch time. When I get home, shame- 
fully, abominably late, my dearly beloved says 
with a smile, “I know what it is. It is no use 
prevaricating. Your sweetheart was keeping 
you again.” She vows that my sweetheart is 
a damsel called Antiques, who is a great enemy 
to punctuality. 

Many people have acted on Mr King’s sup- 
position. Let me tell of one. I used to notice 
a little lady hovering about my windows for 
several days. One morning she boldly came 
in and said, “ Mr Rohan, I have just read your 
delightful book, and I do love beautiful things, 
so I am sure you won’t mind my looking round.” 

I received her with the greatest pleasure, and 
took her round showing her things and explain- 
ing the history of bits that pleased her. She 
stopped before a pole screen, which is a gem 
of mine, and is pictured in this book. It was 
bought at a mansion near Basingstoke, with a 
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side-table, and had been there since the day it 
was made in the time of Chippendale, about 
1760. The pole is finely carved, and the screen 
is of beautiful petit-point needlework, probably 
worked about 1720. 

My newcomer said, ‘‘ I love that screen, and 
would give anything to possess it. What is 
the price?” 

I hesitated to mention the price, feeling in 
my own mind that it was impossible for her to 
purchase it, but I said at last, ‘‘ Two hundred 
and eighty pounds.” . 

She cried, “Oh!” It was really a little cry, 
and sounded as if she had been struck. I quite 
understood her feelings. She had all the instinct 
for beauty, but no knowledge of values. After 
some time she said she must go, and thanked 
me so nicely for all my kindness. I told her 
it had been a pleasure to share the sight of my 
treasures with her. 

“I have seen bits of walnut in your place at 
’ she said, ‘‘ and I love the beautiful old 
colourings of the wood. I desire so much to 
have a bureau of that period. What price could 


I get a nice genuine one for? I mean, one you 
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would care to possess?” I told her that the 
average price of a good Queen Anne bureau in 
original condition would be £40 to £60. 

Some two months after this talk, my son 
went to see some old furniture in the Isle of 
Wight, and purchased among these things a 
good Queen Anne walnut bureau. It was 
cleaned up and put up in the window. It had 
not been there a day when my little lady came 
in, saying, ‘‘ You have a Queen Anne bureau ? ” 

I said, ‘‘ Yes, a very good one.” 

** What is the price ? ” said she eagerly. 

I said, ‘‘ To you, £45.” 

She said, ‘‘ I will have it. I have saved that 
amount, and it will be such a joy to me.” She 
came in afterwards to tell me that one of her 
greatest pleasures is to rub it up and see the 
shine of the old patina. But one day she said, 
“‘T am not quite satisfied, Mr Rohan; I want 
a Queen Anne walnut chair.” 

Well, to make a long story short, she is now 
in possession of a chair which matches the old 
golden bleached colour of the bureau, and has 
carved on its fine cabriole legs the conventional 
shell of the period. 
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No millionaire gets more joy from his houseful 
of rarities than that lady does from her two 
treasures. She has the true spirit of the collector. 

I cannot forbear mentioning another visitor 
brought by my book. One day a tall and very 
well-dressed woman came into my shop, and 
after asking if I were Mr Rohan, shook me 
warmly by the hand. 

““T want to thank you,” she said, ‘“‘ for what 
you have done to help me.” 

I could not imagine how I could have helped 
this charming and wealthy looking woman, but 
she sat down and told me. 

Her daughter had been ill for a long time, 
and had grown languid with the dreariness of 
an invalid’s life. At Christmas the celebrated 
physician who attended her had given the young 
patient my book. It had the good fortune to 
please her—perhaps because she had had a 
long diet of light novels, and my stories of old 
furniture dealing had come as a complete change. 
The fresh interest had proved a tonic to her. 
She had come to Bournemouth to convalesce, 
and was very anxious to meet the author of the 
book. 
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I begged the mother to bring her. Next 
morning I saw the lady returning. With her 
was a rosy cheeked sturdy young nurse, and 
between them was a pretty girl in the early 
twenties. ‘They were walking very slowly. I 
hastened to get a Chippendale chair ready for 
the invalid. She sank down, and thanked me 
in a charming manner for the pleasure my book 
had given her. I brought out all my _ best 
treasures, and told her little stories of their 
origin which, I was glad to see, interested her. 
All the time I could see the young nurse trying 
to speak, but she could not get a word in. I 
thought she was a dragon, who was going to 
say her patient must not be excited. At last 
the little lady rose to go saying, ‘‘ This is like 
another chapter of your book, and the best of 
all.” 

Then at last the nurse got her speech out. 
Very triumphantly, and in a good brogue she 
said, ‘‘ You are a countryman of mine!” It 
was quite evident that she thought I owed all 
my knowledge and any virtues I might possess 
to the fact that I was Irish. 

Many, very many, of my clients have been 
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members of the medical profession. I have 
found that as a whole they are keen collectors 
and lovers of the beautiful. No avocation could 
be more noble than theirs—the relief of suffer- 
ing; but it entails the sight of ugly disease, of 
bitter want, and of misery. Small wonder that 
when the doctor’s work is done he likes to come 
back to a home filled with old beautiful things. 

My best friend in my very early days was a 
doctor. He lived in a small house in a suburb 
of Southampton. He was a widower, who had 
retired some years, and lived alone with his 
housekeeper. How shall I describe him? Well, 
perhaps some of my readers remember old Sir 
John Bennett, the clock-maker of Cheapside 
in the city of London, who was the very proto- 
type of my doctor, with his curly white locks, 
healthy red complexion, and gold-rimmed glasses. 
Providence was very kind to me when it brought 
that old gentleman to my doors. 

So far as my recollection goes, he came to see 
me when I had only taken half of a big shop. 
That would be 1904 or 1905. He walked in, 
and said, “I have not been down to this part 


of Southampton (the lower High Street) for 
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many years, but a friend of mine told me that 
a man had started selling antiques down this 
part of the town, and so I thought I would have 
a look—only a look, because I have all the 
treasures I want this side of the grave.” ‘Then 
he added something which went straight to 
my heart. ‘‘ As for the other side—well, if we 
love these beautiful things here, and find our 
happiness in them, what wonderful finds we 
shall have in the world to come! ” 

I noticed that he peered about as if he were 
short-sighted. I had just bought a gem of a 
chair which had a beautifully carved back with 
foliage, and wonderfully shaped arms. I brought 
the chair forward for the old doctor to see. He 
did not seem to use his eyes, but he felt the 
chair very lovingly all over; the whole time 
he was talking to me his hands were moving 
up and down the chair. He said, “ This is a 
treasure, no new carvings here, and the patina 
is original; a fine chair.” Then he asked, 
“‘T don’t know how many years you have been 
dealing in old furniture?” I said, “‘ Only two 
or three years.” “ Well, I congratulate you 
in dealing in the right things. Take a word 
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of advice from an old man, keep to the right 
things. And here is a wrinkle for you,” he 
added with a smile, “use your hands as well 
as your eyes. Put your hand on the chair, 
get the old worn feeling; it has also a warmth 
of its own, still it is like marble, and then again 
it is soft. If a man always uses his hands, and 
loves these old things from his soul, as I do, he 
can rarely, if ever, make a mistake. You may 
be gulled by the eye, but never by the fingers.” 

The advice of this dear old gentleman I took 
to heart, and it gave me a new joy, because I 
soon found that I had the touch and feeling 
that was necessary. I might digress for a moment 
here to tell a tale of how I proved this. 

Some years after that, Col. de la Poer Beresford, 
who had given up his post as Military Attaché 
at St. Petersburg, came to settle in the neigh- 
bourhood of Southampton. He asked me if 
he might send six Chippendale chairs to be 
cleaned up at my place, as they had been in store 
for some years. I said, ‘‘Of course.” The 
chairs duly arrived. I noticed that four of the 
chairs were old and two were copies —very 


good copies. When the Colonel came in, he 
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said, “‘ Well, what do you think of the chairs ? ” 
I said, ‘ Four are very good, but two are very 
good copies.” ‘Oh, you found that out?” 
“Oh yes,” said I, “‘ you have only to feel them.” 
“Feel them?” said he, ‘‘ what do you mean? 
I can quite understand that a man like yourself - 
—by examining chairs as often as you do—can 
tell the real from the sham; but those chairs 
were in my London house, and seen by all sorts 
of collectors, and they never questioned them, 
and now you tell me that you can tell the difference 
by the feel! I cannot believe it.”’ 

I said, ‘‘ Well, Colonel, we can easily prove 
it.’ My dear wife was then living with me 
over the shop; so I called her down. Then . 
I said, “ Alice, blindfold me with this hand- 
kerchief.”? She was rather startled. I said, “ It 
is quite all right, my dear; but Col. Beresford 
questions my sense of feeling.” She blind- 
folded me, and I said to Col. Beresford, “‘ Mix 
the chairs up and put them in a row, and then I 
will show you.” So the chairs were placed by 
him in a row, and I felt the carvings in front of 
the chairs, and in less than five minutes I had 
picked out the two copies. 
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This has become quite a habit of mine, so much 
so that Mr H. A. Vachell used to remark upon 
it when he came to see me. He used to say, 
You are always loving your old furniture.” 
He has immortalised this action in his play 
Quinneys’. Quinney is always handling and fond- 
ling his chairs, though I smiled recently when, 
at an amateur performance of this play, the 
actor who was taking the name part was feeling 
the back of the chair, instead of the carvings in 
front. 

To return to my old friend, the doctor; he 
asked me to his home. What a little treasure 
house he had! Everything was old. There 
_were pairs and single fine period chairs, a small 
Sheraton sideboard, and a charming 2 feet 6 inch 
Queen Anne bureau in walnut, the like of which 
I have never seen since—the interior was all 
curves and serpentine, and the golden colour of 
it was superb. His old prints and his sets of 
Worcester china were all dainty and small, as 
if the pieces were made for his little house. The 
dear old man seemed in harmony with it all. 
He always used to make me sit in a chair whose 
equal I have only once seen; it was winged, 
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and had short cabriole legs, and claw and ball 
feet, both back and front. The restfulness of 
this horse-hair stuffed chair seemed to embrace 
you. One talks about the comfort of the springs 
in the modern chair, but I never sat in one which 
gave me rest like that old horse-hair stuffed chair. 
I remember that some years ago a celebrated 
doctor told me that he would not have an 
upholstered chair with springs in his study, 
because he said the body and the springs were 
imperceptibly resisting one another. You may 
call it easy, but it is not rest. 

There we used to sit, in that perfect room, 
‘the old man and the young, talking of beautiful 
old things. They proved such a bond that in 
time he talked to me of his own life. He told 
me of his early days when he was wooing his 
beautiful wife, the daughter of the rector in the 
town where he was acting as assistant to the 
only local doctor. It was jolly hard work; he 
had to walk miles to see patients in the surround- 
ing districts, come rain or sun, snow or gale. 
“But then,” said he, “ that hardening did me 
no harm ; it was the foundation of the wonderful 
health I always have.” When he got married, 
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and started his humble little practice, the first 
furniture he had for his cottage came out of the 
rectory kitchen. He said with a chuckle, “ All 
the rubbish was in the drawing-room and dining- 
room—Victorian stuff, great heavy massive things. 
But I still have the beautiful bits which came 
out of the kitchen and the attic. How happy 
we were! And as time went on, and money 
became more plentiful, I used to buy small 
things from my patients. Five shillings was 
more to them than a Chelsea figure, and they 
preferred their doctor to have it, than some 
dealer. 

“Look at those eleven pieces of scale-blue 
Worcester,” he added, pointing to his cabinet. 
““'They were a part of a tea-service, in Dr Wall 
Worcester, scale-blue, with panels of exotic birds.” 
The lot would be cheap to-day at 120 guineas. 
He told me that he attended an old lady, and she 
used these cups and saucers on state occasions. 
She valued it, not because it was rare, but because 
it had belonged to her grandmother. The doctor 
always admired the service, and told the old lady 
she should take great care of it. She said, 


“There used to be forty pieces one time, but 
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a piece has got broken from time to time, and 
I only have it out when you come to take tea 
with me now.” The old lady died a year or so 
afterwards, and she had left the Worcester china 
to the doctor, with fifty guineas to match it up 
to a full service if he desired to do so. ‘“‘ But,” 
he said, ‘“‘ I never did, because even in the old 
days it was rare to come across a scale-blue 
Worcester tea-service.”’ 

This dear old man’s knowledge of the various 
makes of furniture, porcelain, and prints used 
to astonish me. He taught me more than I can 
say, and I have often thanked Heaven for send- 
ing me such a friend at that critical time. In 
return, I have always tried to help others along 
- the road to knowledge, as he helped me. 

The story of how the old doctor obtained 
antique furniture from the rectory kitchen re- 
minds me of an incident that happened recently. 
One day an artist—late Professor of art—came 
with his wife to ask if I would give them a 
valuation of their antiques, which had been 
collected thirty to thirty-five years ago. I went 
to their charming cottage in Dorset. They had 
some beautiful things—among them a fine 
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Chippendale bookcase, and a very rare Queen 
Anne walnut bookcase. While I made the valua- 
tion, the lady of the house, a charming Scots- 
woman, accompanied me; it was interesting to 
hear how they had waited some twenty years 
or so to obtain the Chippendale bookcase, and 
how they found the Queen Anne bookcase in an 
undertaker’s shop. Its price was about £12, ros. ; 
to-day its valuation would run to hundreds. 
Over a delightful luncheon the lady told me 
that when she was first married, and settled in 
her new home, she invited her aunt to tea. She 
happened to call on her mother the next day, 
and the old lady said, ‘‘ Aunt Maggie called on 
me after leaving you yesterday evening. She 
was so upset that she cried, and said, ‘ Poor Jessie ! 
In her new home she has nothing but second- 
hand furniture. Her drawing-room is like a 
kitchen!’ ”’ That was the early Victorian mind. 
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CHAPTER IX 


STORIES ABOUT DEALERS 


HE difference between the dealers of 
old and the dealers of to-day is extra- 
ordinary. There is also a great differ- 

ence in their wares. 

In 1870 or 1880 an antique shop in London 
would contain a few bronzes, an Italian or Spanish 
cabinet, a picture or two, and some bits of French 
furniture. Old English furniture was out of 
fashion. ‘The worthy who presided over such 
a shop was usually a grimy individual who lived 
in his shirt sleeves. When he went into the 
country to attend a sale, he would carry off a 
small purchase wrapped in newspaper, OF, if it 
was a big piece, he would hire a truck and help 
to trundle it to the station. If he had to feed 
‘away from home he would go to a butcher and 
buy himself three quarters of a pound of steak. 
Then he would go to a coffee-shop, and, sitting in 
one of those compartments like horse boxes, he 
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would wait till they had cooked his steak. They 
would cook your meat if you bought bread and 
coffee from them, or the inn would do it, if you 
bought bread and beer there. 

The dealer of to-day goes to the best hotel, 
and has a table d’héte dinner, topped by liqueurs 
and a Havana cigar. He travels in a limousine, 
and he orders his purchases to be packed and 
sent by motor van. He is careful not to soil 
his hands—and thereby runs a risk. I believe 
in using your hands as much as possible. 

Early in my career I decided that should I 
be fortunate enough to secure very rare and 
beautiful things I would not sell them to the 
trade, but strive to build up a connection with 
the collectors who were just beginning to come 
along. I took a long view, feeling that in time 
collectors would become more numerous, and 
antiques necessarily would become scarcer. I 
considered it would be very galling, to say the 
least of it, if a collector came into your establish- 
ment seeing something he required, only to be 
told that it was just sold to a dealer. I wanted 
my clients to say, ‘‘ We are sure of finding some- 


thing rare and beautiful always in your place.” 
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So I generally told the trade I did not cater for 
them, though I certainly, at times, have obliged 
friends in the trade who required very urgently 
something that I possessed ; but I made it quite 
an act of grace. 

The modern, smart dealer does call at times on 
his motor tour, and his invariable question is, 
‘* Have you anything fine?’ If I am in the best 
of humours I may answer, ‘“‘ Everything I have is 
‘fine,’ in fact, splendidly fine, but if you are 
looking for a ‘ Georgini’ (I might add, a picture 
by this artist would be worth £100,000), I am 
afraid you have come to the wrong establishment.” 

Many demobilised officers with a smattering 
of knowledge have set up as antique dealers since 
the war. One of these, very smartly dressed, 
walked into my establishment one day with a 
brown paper parcel in his hand, and said : 

“Took what I have picked up under your 
very nose! The thing you are always hunting 
for—a rare inscribed drinking glass.” 

He unwrapped the glass. It was a goblet 
about 8 inches high, with a portrait of Edmund 
Burke, and the date of his birth and death. 

“ There’s a glass to make your mouth water,” 
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said my visitor as I examined it, and he added 
with a chuckle, “and I only gave twenty-five 
pounds for it.” 

“Good heavens, man!” I cried. “ 'Twenty- 
five pounds! It is not worth tuppence. Go 
back as fast as you can and try to get your money 
back.” 

He looked at me aghast, saying, ‘“‘ Do you 
mean to say that it is wrong?” 

“It is a palpable fake,’ I said. “If a col- 
lector saw it in your shop, he would feel suspicious 
of everything else there.” 

Out went a sadder and a wiser man. He came 
back next day saying that he had the greatest 
difficulty in making an exchange of the glass for 
a piece of mediocre antique furniture. 

Some ten days later a gentleman came in, 
and asked to see some glasses which I had in 
the window. I showed them to him, and ex- 
pounded their periods and styles, for I saw he 
was a novice. He made some purchases, and 
then said: “I am beginning to collect. I 
don’t know much about these things yet. May 
I bring you one or two of my pieces to look 
at? 
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I said, ** Certainly.” 

Next day he returned with his chauffeur who 
carried a box. 

“This is my gem,” said the collector, and 
brought forth from the packing paper—the Burke 
glass ! 

“‘ T have seen that before,” I said. 

“Ves,” he said, “I know, that is why I 
bought it.” 

“‘ What do you mean?” I cried. 

‘When I demurred at the price,” he said, 
“they told me £50 was cheap for such a glass, 
adding ‘ Mr Rohan, the expert, has seen it.’ 
That gave me confidence.” 

“Take it back at once,” I entreated him, 
‘and tell them that I say it is a fake—as I said 
before.” 

The gentleman was very angry, and had to 
take other things, which he did not want, in 
exchange for the glass. 

I thought I had seen the last of it. Months 
went by when one day a lady came into my 
shop, saying : 

“Mr Rohan, a lady who is staying at the 
same hotel has advised me to come to you. I 
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have picked up a rare old glass, and she says 
you will be able to tell me all about it.” So 
saying, she unwrapped the notorious Burke glass. 

““T can tell you all about it,” I said. “It is 
a fake, a sham, a lie, an abomination.” 

“ But I gave £75 for it!” she cried. While 
I remained thunderstruck at such impudence, 
she added, “‘ And the woman said it would fetch 
a hundred guineas at a London auction.” 

My fingers itched to smash the thing, but 
I restrained myself, and begged the lady to take 
it back. Whether she did, I do not know, for 
I never saw her again—or the glass either, thank 
goodness ! 

In one respect, at least, the new dealers are 
as enterprising as the old. They have clever 
who nose out good pieces for them. 
A client of mine came in one day in a state of 


> 


“* rappers,’ 


great excitement. “ You know M.?” he asked, 
mentioning a small dealer in the town. I said 
“Yes.” “Well, of all the cheek I ever heard 
of! This man came to my front door and 
asked if I had an old marquetry chest of drawers 
for sale, describing in every detail one that I 


had in a bedroom. I told him I had such a chest 
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of drawers, but did not want to sell it. He said 
he had a rich collector for this early English 
marquetry furniture, and would give a very 
good price. I told him I did not want to sell 
at any price—and so he went. Now, Mr Rohan, 
can you explain to me how this man knew I had 
such a piece of furniture in my bedroom? I 
asked my servants if they had talked about my 
furniture, and they were quite indignant at such 
a question. I am utterly at a loss to know how 
this man obtained his knowledge of the piece— 
he mentioned even the brass drop handles.” 

I said to this gentleman, ‘‘ Have you had any 
painting done to your house?” He said, “ Yes, 
I had the outside all painted some two months 
back.” 

“That explains it,” said I. ‘‘ M. has a brother, 
a painter, with a small knowledge of old furni- 
ture, and he uses his eyes. When he sees an 
old bit, he tells his brother. Then he uses his 
best endeavours to get the owner to sell.” 

Painters are not the only touts for dealers; 
the rapper may be an insurance agent, chimney | 
sweep, undertaker, or a grocer’s man calling 
for orders. I knew one of the latter, quite a 
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knowledgeable young man. He used to say 
how interested he was in old glass, or old furni- 
ture, and how he loved to look at nice things ; 
he was such a pleasant young man that the 
housekeeper used sometimes to show him things, 
and then he offered enormous prices. Then 
the housekeeper would tell her mistress. By 
that means the charming young grocer man 
was able to pick up really good bits, and sell 
them to the dealers at a profit. One of the 
cleverest of this type of ‘‘ rapper’ was a very 
small man not more than five feet high, with 
a small voice in keeping with his height ; but 
he had the gift of the gab. His modus operandi 
was to make up a decoction called worm-killer 
for destroying the worm in old furniture, and 
put it into bottles with a printed label of direc- 
tions. He would then go to private houses, and 
ask if they had any old furniture. If so, had 
it any worm-holes ? because he had an invalu- 
able cure for the pest. He would by this means 
inveigle himself into the house, and look at all 
the old furniture. If he saw anything rare and 
valuable, which happened to be showing a worm- 


hole or two, he would suggest to the owners that 
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they should get rid of it. He knew a man who 
would buy it; it was better to get rid of this 
piece, because all the furniture in time would 
get into the same state. He would so terrorise 
the owner of the piece of furniture by explaining 
the devastation that would be caused by the 
piece stopping in the room (it was too far gone 
for his worm-killer to be of any use), that they 
would consider it a favour if he would get some- 
one to come and buy it, and take it away. He 
was only the jackal for the lion rapper who came 
the next day and bought the piece of furniture 
at his own price, and gave the little jackal a few 
pickings of the pelf that he obtained in the re- 
selling. I know of one charming miniature 
walnut Queen Anne bureau, obtained by this 
means, which was sold to a dealer for just twelve 
times the price the owner obtained for it. 

The dealers of old were as astute as the dealers 
of to-day, which reminds me of how one of them 
got rid of a picture. He had bought it in a 
London sale room. It was a huge thing, about 
eight feet by four feet, and was the portrait of a 
young woman reclining on a sofa. It cost about 
ten pounds. He had a big wall space in his 
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shop which it just fitted, so he put it there, and 
there it stopped for months. One day a friend 
of his came in and said, “‘ Can’t you shift that 
picture?” ‘‘ No, no, my friend, I can’t give 
it away.” ‘‘ Of course you can’t, it’s a married 
woman! Get someone to paint out that wedding- 
ring, then you'll sell it.” So he got an artist 
to paint out the wedding ring, and his friend 
suggested he should put it into the window ; 
it filled his window. The picture had been 
there about two days, when two ladies and a 
gentleman walked in, and said: ‘ How is it 
that you are exhibiting our aunt without her 
wedding-ring?” He retorted, “ You can buy 
the picture, and put it back again if you like. 
I gave a tenner for it, and I will take that for it.” 
They said they did not want the picture; if 
they had, they could have bought it at the sale, 
but it was too big for them ; still they considered 
it very reprehensible of him to have obliterated 
the wedding-ring. Then they walked out. 

His friend and adviser came in some days 
after, and said: ‘‘ No luck with the picture ? ” 
‘No, it is only bringing rows and trouble.” 


‘“‘ Well,” said his friend, ‘‘ give it a name.” 
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“What name?” said the dealer. ‘ Florence 


> 


Nightingale,” said the adviser. No sooner said 
than done: it was labelled ‘“‘ Florence Nightin- 
gale.” It had been on display with its title for 
a day or so, when a cab drew up to the shop, 
a gentleman alighted, came in and said eagerly : 
“How much for that picture?” Mr Dealer 
said, “‘I have hardly considered the price yet.” 
“ Well,” said the gentleman, “I will give you 
£150 now for it, if you will undertake to deliver 
it to a certain establishment this morning.” 
** Well, well,” said the dealer, ‘I made up my 
mind to ask {200 for that picture, but if you 
make it £175 I will have the picture delivered 
for you.” The gentleman paid in bank notes, 
and left the dealer in the seventh heaven of 
content. 

Some ten days after, the gentleman came in 
and said: ‘‘ Are you sure that picture was of 
Florence Nightingale?’ The dealer replied, 
“‘T was told so.” “I had better tell you my 
story,” the gentleman said. “The establish- 
ment to which I had the picture sent was giving 
a dinner in honour of Florence Nightingale, 


and the Duke of Cambridge was to preside. 
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I considered her portrait was a fitting ornament 
for such an occasion. We had the picture 
veiled behind the Duke, and after dinner he was 
asked to unveil the picture of great and glorious 
Nurse Florence Nightingale. The Duke did 
so, and then, to our consternation, he turned 
round and said : ‘ This is not Florence Nightin- 
gale; I knew her well.’ We hurriedly veiled 
the picture again. I have since offered it to 
Galleries and Museums, and they won’t have 
it. What am I to do with it?” “I don't 
know, sir,” said the dealer. “It will have to 
go into my bathroom,” said the client gloomily. 
An old dealer once told me a story of a coinci- 
dence which was so extraordinary that I should 
not have believed it if I had not known him so 
well. He was a rough diamond, but genuine. 
His shop was in the Westminster Bridge Road, 
just at the approach of the bridge. It was a 
grimy old place, but he was knowledgeable, 
and got hold of some rare good bits. He did 
his own rapping round Kennington and the 
south-east of London. The man was like his 
shop—very grimy. He always had an old bowler 


crushed on his head, and I should almost think 
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he slept in it. He shaved once a week, and I 
rarely saw him with his coat on. His shirt 
might have been clean on a Sunday, but it 
was always dirty on a weekday. His dear old 
motherly wife was just as blousy and dirty as 
her spouse, yet there was something lovable 
about this couple. In those days I had very 
little money to spend, but I was always made 
welcome, and he used to show me his finds with 
an artist’s joy in them. I remember a goat 
and bee Chelsea jug he showed me once; those 
who know Chelsea will not need telling of its 
great rarity, even in those days. How that 
repulsive-looking old man loved the jug! He 
was not solely concerned with making money 
out of it, like so many of the gentlemanly dealers 
one meets to-day. But my story is not of the 
jug. 

One summer evening, he told me, about six 


”» 


o’clock, ‘‘ two young swells ”’ came in and asked 
if he had any bronzes. He had bought that 
very day a pair of Italian bronzes from a lady 
who brought them in and asked £3 for them. 
After the usual bargaining, the young men 


bought them, and then asked the dealer to send 
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his boy for a cab. He brought a hansom, and 
they went off. 

Next morning the dealer was having his weekly 
shave in the scullery, when his wife came in 
and said, “‘ There is a young man in the shop 
with the two bronzes you sold last night to those 
young swells.” He went into the shop, and 
the newcomer said to him, ‘‘ Did you buy these 
bronzes yesterday from a lady?” The dealer 
said, “Yes, a young lady; she told me she 
could not bear them, so I bought them and gave 
her £3 for them—anything wrong?” said he. 
“No, no,” said the man, “ nothing wrong so 
far as you are concerned, but I took a hansom 
outside the Gaiety restaurant last night, to catch 
my train to Surbiton, and I found these two 
bronzes in the cab. I knew them at once, for 
they belonged to my father, who left them to me, 
so I took them home to discover, if I could, how 
they got into the cab. When my wife saw the 
bronzes she was greatly distressed, and then 
told me she hated the bronzes about, so she had 
taken them to London, and sold them to you. 
Here is your property.” 

The dealer said, ““I have sold them to two 
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gents that came in last night. What did the 
cabman say?” 

“T did not say anything to the cabman,”’ 
said the young man, “ because I was in a great 
hurry to catch the train. I only had six or seven 
minutes when I took the cab at the Gaiety, and 
it was only by promising the cabman five shillings 
that he would let me have his cab. I gave him 
his fare before we started ; when I got to Waterloo 
I rushed as hard as I could to catch my train, 
with the bronzes in my hand—there was no time 
to ask cabby about them.” 

The dealer thanked the young man, but he 
felt very uncomfortable, for of course the bronzes 
were not his to sell, and he expected they would 
remain in his lumber-room for ever. But that 
same evening the “young swells” came in. 
One of them said, ‘‘ We want you to write out 
a description of those bronzes you sold us last 
night, so that we can give it to the police. We 
went to the Gaiety to have a bit of dinner, and 
told the cabby to wait. Naturally we thought 
they would be all right in the hansom, but when 
we came out they had vanished! ‘The cabman 


said he never saw them. It is very mysterious, 
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but perhaps Scotland Yard will be able to sift 
the matter.” The old dealer said that their eyes 
bulged when he quietly handed them, not the de- 
scription, but the bronzes. They were so pleased 
they gave the old woman ten shillings for luck. 

I have never, in a long life, known of a coinci- 
dence to compare with that of the man jumping 
into a cab, and finding his own bronzes there. 

Some of the old dealers lacked the polished 
manners of the new ones. I remember one 
irascible little Jew who had very little patience 
unless he was doing a deal. One day, a lady 
called at his establishment, and went all over his 
stock, asking him many questions and the price 
of everything. This went on for just over an 
hour. Our dealer was getting very impatient, for 
he had not effected a sale. At last, getting near the 
door, the lady said, “‘ Well, I have seen everything. 
Good day.’ Our Jew friend demanded, almost 
amazed, “‘ Aren’t you going to buy anything ? ” 

“Not to-day, my good man,” said the lady. 
This was too much for him, and he said, ‘‘ Madam, 
you have made a mistake; you have come into 
the wrong shop; you will find the sixpenny- 


halfpenny bazaar two doors up.” 
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CHAPTER X 


STORIES ABOUT AUCTIONEERS 


URING my many years of dealing I 
ID have known a great many auctioneers. 
Taking them as a whole, they are men 
of great versatility, with a considerable know- 
ledge of the world, and as a rule they are men 
of probity. One rarely hears of an auctioneer 
doing a shady thing; they may be sharp, but 
that is necessary, for they come across all sorts 
and conditions of people. 

In over twenty years’ experience I have only 
heard of one man whose ways were question- 
able, and then I have nothing to go upon except 
the word of the lady who told me the story. 
She said that on the death of a relative she and 
her sister were left some objects of art. Her 
sister had a clock and a pair of candlesticks, 
and since she did not require these things, she 
called in an auctioneer. He said they were 


valuable ; he could sell them for her, and get 
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a very good price. She suggested putting a 
reserve on them. ‘“‘ No, no,” said the auctioneer, 
“it is not necessary, I always get the utmost 
value for my clientele; leave it to me.” The 
sale came off, and the clock and candlesticks 
realised £12, 10s. The lady was very disappointed 
and disgusted. A week or so after, she was 
going past a dealer’s antique gallery, when 
she noticed her clock and candlesticks in the 
window, so she went in and asked the price. 
The dealer said, ‘‘One hundred and eighty 
guineas.” The lady was thunderstruck. She 
said to the dealer, “ Why, I only got £12, ros. 
for them,” and told him of the auction sale. 
The dealer rejoined, ‘I know nothing about 
that, Madam, but I held them in the ring at 
150 guineas, and I reckon the lot is cheap at 
200 guineas.” 

A most indignant woman hastened to the 
auctioneer’s office. He was full of commisera- 
tion, but he said that £12, ros. was all that was 
bid for her things, and that the auctioneer is 
entirely in the hands of the public. As he 
could get no further bid, he was obliged to knock 


them down. The lady was not mollified. “| 
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consider,” said she, ‘‘ that I have been robbed 
of over £100. You, as my agent, should have 
bought them in.” He said, with a shrug of 
his shoulde#s, “If I was to start buying in my 
clients’ goods I should get no sale.” 

I have often twitted my auctioneer friends on 
the bald way they sell antique furniture. 
Often and often in country sales have I heard 
an auctioneer expatiate more about a sewing 
machine or cottage piano than on a set of Chip- 
pendale chairs. Also I have pointed out, many 
a time, that they have little or no knowledge of 
the prices that come under their hammer ; but 
I dealt with the secrets of the knock-out rings 
in my first book, and must not go over the same 
ground again. 

Yet, if I absolve the genus of dishonesty, I 
do accuse auctioneers of ignorance. Some time 
ago, one of the principal auctioneers in the 
town, and chairman of the local branch of the 
Auctioneers’ Institute, asked me to speak at 
one of their monthly meetings. I had the 
hardihood to tell them then that I thought 
they had been to blame—innocently—for the 
cause of unsatisfactory sales, simply for lack of 
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knowledge. My reasons are set out in this 
chapter, because I think they may interest any 
auctioneer who should read these pages, and 
the layman as well. 

Fifty years ago, eighteenth-century furniture 
found its market in rag and bone shops, and 
in the marine store dealers’ premises. That 
fact was brought home to me only this month. 
An eighty-year-old doctor living within three 
miles of this place had read my Confessions, 
and expressed a desire to meet me. So anxious 
was this old gentleman to meet me, that he sent 
three times in a week to inquire when I was 
coming. Well, at last I went. Crippled as 
he was with rheumatism, he delighted to show 
me his treasures. Treasures they undoubtedly 
were, things well worth a journey to see. But 
their history! Listen to this: he showed me 
six Hepplewhite shield-back chairs which he 
had bought forty years ago. I loved them. 
He asked me with a chuckle to guess what he 
had given for them. Ah, how well I know the 
chuckle of the man who has bought a dear thing 
cheap! I said probably ten shillings each. The 


old doctor said I had guessed the price to a 
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shilling, he had given three pounds for the six. 
I said to the doctor, ‘‘ If you want to sell them 
I will give you £120 for them.” 

Yes, that is the value now, £3 forty years ago, 
and {120 now. He next pointed out to me a 
serpentine carved Chippendale side-table for 
which he had given £2, 5s., and to-day would 
be cheap at £30. Among his other treasures 
were two chairs which he bought for £5, a price 
which I told him I would multiply to-day by 
eight, £40. He also showed me a wonderful 
sideboard, Sheraton at his best, in original 
state, for which he gave thirty shillings, and which 
I do not over value at {120. This is then and 
_ now in a nutshell. 

One of my experiences of then was in the 
eighties. One day in the streets of London I saw 
a small boy carrying a finely carved Chippendale 
chair into a pawnbroker’s shop. Naturally, I 
was interested. On my way back, passing that 
shop, I called in. The pawnbroker showed 
me a set of eight chairs, two carving and six 
singles. He told me that he had lent two shillings 
on each chair, and said he was sure they could 
be sold. I reported to a friend of mine—a 
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stockbroker—and he bought them for £8. From 
what I can remember of these chairs (I am going 
back quite forty years), with their wonderful 
carvings on the back, cabriole legs and claw and 
ball feet, I should say that to-day, at a modest 
valuation, they would be worth at least {250. 

In a country town forty or fifty years ago, 
the auctioneer and the dealer were as far apart 
as the poles. The auctioneer was knowledge- 
able about cattle, he farmed some acres himself, 
knew what grain was fetching, hob-nobbed with 
the squire and the parson, and knew every doctor 
for miles around. The dealer was probably 
the grubbiest man of the town, he carried his 
wealth in a leather bag, and he bought furniture, 
china, clothing, and sometimes a horse or a pig, 
provided he could get them cheap; he was a 
‘““ready-money Mortiboy.” He also went to 
the big house, yes, but to the back door, and 
at the back door the finest things in the big 
house were practically given to him. That was 
the dealer forty or fifty years ago. 

The low-water mark of value for English 
antique furniture came in 1840 or thereabouts, 
and the dealer had matters much to himself 
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till the beginning of the twentieth century, 
when its value began to rise—slowly enough, 
but still, it did rise. Why did the auctioneer 
in his grandeur leave the shabby dealer to reap 
the harvest of beauty? Because the auctioneer 
of that day did not know his business. A pig 
in a poke was more to him, because it was alive 
and kicking, than a mirror by Kent or a chair 
by Thomas Chippendale. 

For example, let us take such a period as 1885. 
A sale of furniture then would consist chiefly 
of modern furniture with about forty lots of 
antiques—forty in a sale of two hundred lots. 
These found poor buyers, the dealer in those 
days buying a Sheraton chest of drawers for f1, 
because he could not afford to buy a modern 
mahogany chest of drawers for four times that 
price. 

What were the auctioneers doing? They 
knew the value of modern furniture; why did 
they not learn the value of beautiful craftsman- 
ship ? Why did they not create that value by 
“booming,” as we say now, this lovely work ? 
Even the firm of art auctioneers, Messrs Christie, 
Manson, & Woods, would hardly at that time 
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take in our English antique furniture. In the 
memorable sale of the Hamilton Palace Collection 
which took place in those days, there was little 
room for our English art; all the pictures, 
bronzes, etc. which fetched high prices were 
of foreign origin. 

The cause of rubbish prices is ignorance, 
and the cause of right values is knowledge. 
Even as recently as twenty years ago we can 
find, in old sale lists, cases when sets of Chip- 
pendale chairs sold for £18 to £30, and side- 
boards ranged from £8 to f20. Ignorance, 
ignorance, colossal ignorance! We can multiply 
all these prices now by eight or ten. 

From 1905 prices were gradually rising. In 
America, where men cultivate knowledge as 
well as dollars, they began to collect, and so did 
our Colonies to a lesser degree. Evidently that 
rise, so significant of changing times and better 
taste, was not noticed in the provinces. The 
London dealers used to come down and quietly 
pick up antiques at their own prices. 

About this period I remember a sale at a 
large house some eight miles from Southampton 


at which the London dealers bought all the 
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antiques. ‘Three months later I happened to 
go into Christie’s, and there were all the fine 
pieces from this country sale. On taking the 
trouble to get a marked sale catalogue I found 
that the prices realised were four and five times 
more than those for which the goods were sold 
at the country auction. 

I have had clients of mine say that they would 
not leave their valuable antiques to be sold in 
their country houses, adding that they would 
send them to London auctioneers. This ought 
not to be; I maintain that if the provincial 
auctioneers would only encourage one of their 
staff to take the trouble to know beautiful things 
in furniture, china, silver, and pictures, etc., 
that man would graduate in time in a knowledge 
of values, and the auctioneer would not then be 
so largely in the hands of those whose business it 
is to purchase his clients’ goods at their own 
prices, in order to enable a company of men 
to batten on the ill-gotten gains of a knock-out. 
You should know your goods, and have some 
idea of values. 

It may be of interest to know how the syndi- 
cate of London dealers work. The auction sale 
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catalogues from all over England are sent every 
week to a certain place which is a sort of clearing 
house. All the catalogues are scanned carefully, 
and if there seems to be anything likely to fetch 
a high price in them, the so-called runners are 
sent down to view. Should the runners report 
favourably of furniture, china, prints, pictures, 
or silver, the dealer, who specialises in any of 
the particular things on view, comes down to 
see for himself, and if the runner thinks anything 
is of exceptional value, probably a dozen or so 
dealers will come down. It is hardly necessary 
to tell you what happens then—the usual con- 
spiracy of silence. 

To sum up the whole subject, knowledge is 
power, and knowledge begets confidence. If 
you have a very fine piece of period furniture 
for disposal, and know its period, whether it 
has been tampered with, or spoilt with French 
polish, or whether it is in its original untouched 
state, you get into the rostrum with the know- 
ledge that you are selling something exceptional, 
and then you are not likely to be duped by the 
depreciation of experts, or take notice of some 


idiot bleating out his initial bid of tos. You 
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will hold forth and hang on with confidence, 
knowing full well in your mind that the piece 
is worth a century, and this will inspire the 
private buyer with the confidence necessary to 
make a just bid. 

I went to a sale during the war, and among a 
lot of rubbishy glass I found two early eighteenth- 
century glass taper sticks; the lot was described 
as “‘ sundry glass.” Had I not been there, it 
probably would have been sold for ten shillings 
or so. The dealers who followed the sale, 
knowing that I do not like the ring, bid up to 
£16, 1tos., and I paid £17. These taper sticks 
I put into the collection of a client at {25 ; this 
was in 1916. The client, having too much glass, 
weeded out certain pieces, among them were 
the taper sticks, which were sold at Sotheby’s 
in 1919, and realised ninety guineas. 

As I have said before in my Confessions, very 
few private buyers attend a good sale of antique 
furniture. You will find twenty or thirty dealers 
and perhaps four or five private buyers. Why 
is this? I am afraid, in many instances, they 
have no confidence in their own judgment. 
That is where the auctioneer can help them. 
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I wish to emphasise the fact that if auctioneers 
would make a real study of antiques, they could 
impart confidence to private buyers all over 
the country, and so get the collectors, big and 
little, to crowd to their sales, and impart liveli- 
ness to the bidding. Unfortunately the private 
buyer is so often silenced. This is one way @ 
doing it : a buyer enters a sale room, and inspects 

the various goods; a dealer will come up to 
him, and ask if he is interested. The buyer 
may desire a set of chairs or a bureau; the 
dealer will say that he can buy the article required 
cheaper than the private buyer could; in nine 
cases out of ten he leaves hi: ission with 
the dealer. Then what happens in many in- 
stances (I am stating facts) is that the prospective 
buyer hears the article he requires has been 
knocked down probably at a less price than his 
commission, and he goes to the dealer to secure 
his bargain, but is told that the ring claimed it, 
and that it fetched more in the knock-out than 
the price the private buyer had commissioned 
him to go to.@"So the. private buyer gives it up 
in disgust, and looks for decency and honesty 
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The value of precious stones is established 
by their quality and purity, and, in the case of 
pearls, by their fine shape and rare lustre ; but 
when we come to ‘thé arts and crafts, how shall 
we determine values? I think one should 
determine these values by the craftsmanship of 
he masters who put all their souls into their 
hands in order to produce beautiful things. It 
does not matter whether it is a picture, or a 
beautiful piece of carved furniture ; it is the work 
put into the article produced that matters, not 
the form which the man’s art took. I do not 
wish to sentimentalise. I am a business man, 
* but I grow ms I see how fast this country 

is being depleted of its beautiful things, yes, at 
the rate of three or four million pounds’ worth a 
year by America alone. Let us, at least, learn to 
set a right value on what is left to us of the 
great and lovable work of craftsmen who will not 
come again. — : 

After I had read my little lecture to the 
auctioneers, one of the young men asked me, 
“Ts there any book that wouldyhelp me to know 
about old-world th ings ? aa 
boy, there is a book that,t bought one year after 
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I became a dealer. It cost me 12s. 6d. then, ~ 
and that amount out of my slender purse was 
something terrible to me. But it was the best 
investment I ever made. The book is called 
English Furniture, Decorative Woodwork, and 
Allied Arts, Last Half of the Seventeenth Century 
and the Eighteenth Century, by Thomas Arthur 
Strange. It is a book which is concise, written 
in chronological order, full of detail, and put 
together in a simple way which is easy to assimilate. 
You can get imbued with your subject by soak- 
ing yourself in this book, and by handling furni- 
ture ; but the one without the other is useless.” 

This book to-day is 30s., but it has been worth 
hundreds of pounds to me. To my readers 
also I recommend this book, but, as I said to the 
young man, no book of any description can help 
you unless you are able to see and handle the 
objects you desire to collect. . 

I have in my mind a lady who purchased a 
book on old table glass, full of good photo- 
graphs ; with her book ‘she went into the high- 
ways and byways collecting old drinking glasses. 
She did not visit me. She laughingly said, 
“You know too much about values ; I am going 
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to the villages and small shops, and pick up at | 
rubbish prices.” ; 

Poor lady, she did pick up the most utter 
rubbish I ever saw. She seemed to fall into all 
the fakes that were ever manufactured. No, 
books are useless in themselves; and even a 
museum may be dangerous. In looking at a 
rare piece in a glass case, one can sec only the 
shape and probably the decoration, and that is 
all. But it is not enough; one must study the 
paste of the china, or the amalgam of the glass. 

Shall I be accused of being too poetical if I 
add my private conviction, that you cannot arrive 
at the fullest knowledge of these lovely old 
things unless you have a heart which responds 
to beauty in all her guises—be it some work of 
man’s hands, or a child, or sunset on the meadows ? 

I remember once being at a sale where I met 
an old friend, Mr Sawbridge, an auctioneer of 
Southampton. Afterwards, we went into the 
garden. His eyes—the kindest in the world, 
but netted with crows’ feet—were turned eagerly 
upon the flower beds ; suddenly he startled me 
by saying : 

“ Rohan, if God has made this world so 
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beautiful, although we only lodge here for a 
little, how much more lovely He must have 
made the one where we are to rest for ever ! ” 

I think that if he had been blind to the roses 
and the lilacs, and had only been able to think 
of prices and commissions, he would not only 
have lost a good deal of joy, but been incapable 
of the fullest knowledge. 

My sermon is done. Now let me tell you 
‘an auction story of long ago. In an ancient 
country town there lived an auctioneer and a 
dealer who had been brought up together, and 
had gone to the same school. When there was 
a furniture sale in the town the dealer always 
attended, and the auctioneer carried on his work 
in this way: after getting various bids from 
others in the room, and finding there were no 
further offers coming, he would look at his 
friend the dealer and ask, “ Jones, what do you 
say?” Suppose the article had been bid up 
to £2, Jones might answer, “ Forty-five bob,” 
and the article was promptly knocked down to 
him. Well, at one sale, a feather bed was put 
up, and I assure you at this period a feather 


bed evoked more interest, not to say excite- 
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ment, than a set of Chippendale chairs would 
to-day. The bed was run up to £3, and the 
auctioneer turned to Jones with his usual query. 
The dealer, who was fond of his joke, looked up 
and said, ‘“‘ Who made the last bid?” The 
auctioneer answered, “‘ Long Strong.” ‘ Ah,” 
said the dealer, ‘‘ he is going to be married next 
week. Let him have it, for it’s the only soft 
thing he’ll have for the rest of his life.” 

At another sale, a supposedly valuable picture 
reputed to be a Raeburn turned up, and so some 
of the dealers from the larger towns attended. 
One of them, knowing that the local dealer was 
a favourite of the auctioneer’s, thought he would 
steal a march on the others, so he asked Jones 
to buy the picture for him up to £50. Jones 
asked him if that was his best price, and he said, 
“Yes, yes, you will buy it cheaper than that.” 
The sale came on, and the dealers ran the picture 
up in slow stages to £35, and then came a pause 
and the auctioneer’s usual question, “‘ What 
do you say?” “Oh, I say £60!” was the 
prompt answer, and the picture was knocked 
down to Jones. The dealer who had left the 


commission for {£50 turned up next day, and 
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asked Jones eagerly if he had purchased the 
picture. “‘ Yes,” said Jones, “but I did not 
buy it for you. Your price was {50 and no 
more, and I gave {60 for it. My price now 


{!» 


is [100 
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CHAPTER XI 
WHEN IGNORANCE IS BLISS 


LTHOUGH old furniture is now fashion- 
able and costly, it is amazing to find 
how much ignorance exists about it 

still. It often grieves or shocks me, but I 
remind myself that ignorance is bliss—for the 
rogue, and for his victim. 

During the war, a business acquaintance of 
my son Bobbie, who was turning out parts for 
aeroplanes in the Midlands, had a break-down, 
and came to Bournemouth for a rest. He visited 
me, and in the course of conversation told me 
he had a friend in the west living in a beautiful 
mansion full of antiques. This excited my 
curiosity. He could only give me a very vague 
description of the contents of the mansion, but 
he gave me to understand that some {£15,000 
had been spent in the antique furnishings. 

Some days after, he called on me, and asked 


if I would like to go with him to see the wonder- . 
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house belonging to his friend. I said I would, 
so we set off. On the second day of our journey © 
we reached our destination. After driving over 
some moors which shimmered in the sunny 
haze, we came to a gently sloping hill leading 
into an avenue of fine elm trees. At the end 
stood a delightful early eighteenth-century house, 
standing on a slight eminence, with the greenest 
lawn I ever saw sloping away from the house 
to a small rivulet. My companion told me 
that this was the place. I felt exalted at the 
idea that such a wonderful home should have 
nothing but beautiful things housed in it. We 
drove round the well-kept road to the front of 
the house. As we drew up, the door opened, 
and a tall rubicund man dressed in loud checks 
came out. He said, ‘‘ Hallo C., what the devil 
brought you here?” There was no welcome 
in his tone. My companion said, “ You re- 
member three years ago, when I met you at 
Torquay, you said you had wonderful antiques 
in your house, but you would like to have an 
honest expert to see them. Here I have a dealer 
and expert in antiques from Bournemouth.” 


The owner of this beautiful place looked me 
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up and down, saying, “‘ I don’t suppose you can 
teach me anything, but come along, I will show 
you my old stuff, and give you a treat.” I told 
him that the privilege of looking at rare old 
pieces was the greatest treat anyone could give 
me. 

‘ First,” he added, “ will you have a bottle 
of the Boy?” I said, “No, thanks”; I had 
hardly digested my breakfast. Then he bade 
me “Come along and be introduced to the 
Missus.” As we entered the hall about three 
or four women and the same number of men 
were coming out ; one of the women, the eldest 
of the party, also garbed in broad checks, was 
introduced as the Missus. I was introduced 
as a dealer in ‘“‘ Old Stuff.” As this was in 
1917, 1 was surprised to find so many young 
people in civilian clothes. Their noisiness 
surprised me, too. They seemed—if not enjoy- 
ing the war—at least not haunted by rete od h Yole 
not say that these individuals were profiteers, 
but they reminded me strongly of caricatures 
of those people. 

The hall—shall I ever forget it! It was 
very roomy, but crowded with furniture which 
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gave me the greatest shock I ever had. There 
was a huge fireplace, and on the mantelpiece 
were the largest Marli horses I ever saw, not 
of bronze, but spelter. ‘There were vases 6 feet 
or so high that would have looked wrong even 
in a tea-shop. ‘There were two or three tables 
with china plaques on the top depicting Louis XV 
and his favourite ladies. To crown all, there 
was a clock quite g feet high, with carvings and 
brass terminals, and a glass door so that one 
could see the pendulum. This was the joy of 
our host. He said it played four tunes, and 
struck chimes, in fact there was no clock in the 
country like it. 

“You may not know it,” he said, “‘ but this 
house was built in the reign of Billy and Mary. 
Later on I will let you see the stone outside 
showing the date. My friends said I ought to 
have a room of furniture made in that time, so 
come along and I will show you.” 

My motoring companion had gone off into 
the grounds with the others, so I was alone with 
the owner. He ushered me into a room full 
of the most blatant Dutch marquetry I ever 


saw: bureaux, tables, and chairs, all to match. 
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selected as suitable for these “‘ antiques’ were 
modern sporting ones. 

“Come on,” said my host, “‘here is the 
drawing-room.” It was a beautifully formed 
room, with its long, simple windows, but it was 
furnished with satinwood of the brightest hue, 
painted or rather daubed with Watteau subjects. 
It was absurdly evident that chairs, cabinets, 
bureaux, and tables had all been turned out 
from the same factory. My host took me to 
one huge cabinet full of china, and said: ‘ This 
is my collection of Chelsea birds.’ There were 
quite twenty of them, all of the same height, 
about 14 inches high. ‘‘ There’s Chelsea for 
you, my boy,” said he, “ all gold anchor mark, 
and bought for four pun ten apiece.” 

This was the last straw. I turned from the 
preposterous birds to my host, and said, would 
he excuse me for a little while as I had an im- 
portant message I must give my friend at once? 
“I will be back shortly,” said I, and made a run 
out to the hall, picking up my hat as I fled, up 
the path to the right where I saw a small gate- 
way. After going through a shrubbery I found 
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myself out in the road. I walked on for a little, 
then I sat down, took out a cigarette, and 
began to collect my thoughts. I felt physically 
ill. In all my experience I had never seen 
such abominations crowded together. I certainly 
have seen bits, very small bits, but never had 
I dreamt in my worst nightmares of such a crowd 
of fakes gathered into one place. What made 
it so painful was the beauty of the casket which 
contained all this shameless dross. What a 
desecration ! 

After a while I rose and walked down the lanes. 
The trees and hedges were all green; here and 
there the wild roses and honeysuckle lifted their 
sprays into the sun. I thought of the labourers’ 
and farmers’ sons who had known those lanes 
from boyhood, and who were now in Flanders. 
I thought of the man who had built the fair old 
house two hundred years ago. He, too, had 
known and loved these hedgerows. Where were 
his heirs, I wondered? Perhaps the family still 
lived on, although very nearly penniless. But 
they must have inherited a love of beauty from 
their ancestor, and so I imagined them happier 
than their supplanter. The countryside, the 
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seasons, the night sky—all these things they 
could enjoy for nothing, and books are cheap. 
I felt that I would rather be one of them than 
the wealthy man I had just left. 

Gradually I was soothed by the beauty and 
the peace. I braced myself to return. Fortun- 
ately it was getting late, and I was able to take 
a hurried farewell of the boisterous house-party. 
To my great relief, the host did not ask my 
opinion of his antiques: he was absolutely 
satisfied with his own judgment. When I got 
back to my own modest house I felt I was in 
Paradise. . 

I can see the amusing side of that incident 
now, but the disappointment of my high hopes 
was very painful at the time. There never 
was, or could be, anything amusing about another 
example of ignorance which I came upon quite 
recently. An auctioneer asked me if I could 
spare an hour or so to go through a collection 
of china belonging to a client of his who had 
recently died. He mentioned the name of the 
lady, and I at once remembered her as a timid 
little creature who had read my Confessions, 
and who ventured into my shop to say so. She 
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asked me if I would come and see her collection 
one day. She was afraid she had made many 
mistakes, but she hoped by my help to do better 
in the future. I never found time to go, and 
I never saw her again. She had gone from the 
deceits of this world to the eternal verities of 
another. 

At first I was grieved to think that I did not 
find time to call on her while she lived, but now 
I am deeply thankful. I have seldom seen such 
a collection of rubbish. What a tragedy, what 
a waste of good time and money! If I had had 
to tell her that her darlings were blatant lies it 
would have been a death blow to her. There 
was every conceivable type of china that is col- 
lected, English china from Chelsea to Stafford, 
and Continental china from Dresden to Sévres. 
There was also glass of every shape and form, 
nearly all of it false. For one glass teapot the 
lady had given £60; it was a German fake not 
worth a shilling. : 

My friend, the auctioneer, told me this lady 
had been collecting for years. I do not doubt 
it, for there were hundreds of pieces of china 


and glass. I certainly found just one or two 
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modest flowers among the poisonous weeds. I 
knew from whom most of this rubbish was 
bought: the villain was an alien, who had the 
usual premises plastered with the announcements 
of ‘‘ Great Sale,’ ‘‘ Enormous Reductions,” 
“Bargains for the Collector,” “Lease Ex- 
piring.”’ These sort of shops were all over 
London twenty years ago, and then they appeared 
in the provinces. 

I said to my friend the auctioneer, ‘“‘ I should 
like to put this collection in some prominent 
position where all the world could see it, and 
hang a huge placard over all bearing the in- 
scription: ‘This is Deadly Nightshade.’ Just 
as children are warned about the poisonous plants 
growing in the hedgerows, and shown them, so 
this exhibition should serve as a warning to all 
those who would like to be collectors.” 

Quite different, but almost more exasperating, 
was my experience when some years ago I was 
invited by a comparatively young man to come 
out and see his bits of old furniture in one of 
the Home Counties. His father had been dead 
about two years, and he now reigned in his 
place. When he asked me over, he was very 
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enthusiastic about the grounds and the old 
walled kitchen garden and the wonderful fruit 
trees. I went one morning, and indeed it was 
a charming old red-brick Georgian house with 
a beautiful approach, and very fine wrought- 
iron gates. I was ushered into a morning- 
room, with a door leading out to a lawn, and 
sitting on the sunlit grass I saw a small boy 
between two and three years old. I noticed he 
had a stick in his hand and he was beating a 
small white metal vessel. I went out to the 
little man, and to my astonishment found he 
was beating as hard as his strength would allow 
him a silver two-handled porringer. I took it 
away from him, and I could see by the silver 
marks it was either Charles II or James II. He 
had managed to dent in one side, otherwise it 
was intact. Just as I had taken the porringer 
from the boy, his father came out, saying he was 
‘glad I had turned up on such a beautiful day. 
I said to him, “ This is a funny toy for your 
baby.” He said, “‘ What is it?’ I said, “ Don’t 
you really know?” “No,” said he, “it was 
one of the old bits left by the Governor. What 


is it?” I told him it was seventeenth-century 
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silver, and worth at least £80 or £90, taking it 
at the smallest valuation. He laughed and said, 
“Well, we must find something less expensive 
for my little Guy to play with.” 

Just then his wife came out. ‘“* Look here, 
my dear,” said the young man, “ Mr Rohan says 
this bit of old silver is worth £90.” She said, 
“Oh, he is only joking.” I said, “ Nothing 
of the sort. If you want to sell it, I will get that 
for it easily.” ‘‘ No, no,” said my young host, 
“we don’t want to sell anything. Everything 
here has been left me, and been in our family 
for generations.” 

I said to him, “ Don’t belittle your inheritance. 
Don’t expose it to such usage. I see already 
that your house is full of beautiful things—let 
me go round and tell you the money value of 
them.” It was, alas! the only way to make 
him realise how lucky he was. 

My tour of inspection revealed pictures by 
Beechey, and Monamy, wonderful colour prints 
after Morland, Reynolds, Romney, and Westall, 
old silver porringers, tankards, loving cups, and 
Battersea enamel candlesticks. The furniture 
was all fine Chippendale, with the exception of 
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one room full of the most beautiful Queen Anne 
walnut that a connoisseur could want to feast 
his eyes on. Over the mantelshelf in the room 
was a mirror of tortoiseshell with panels of 
seventeenth-century stump needlework worth 
hundreds of pounds. Shall I ever forget that 
room ? 

The amazing thing to my mind was the rest- 
lessness of my young host. He wanted to get 
out in the garden; he did not care two straws 
for all these wonderful things, and was unmoved 
even when I told him his walnut bookcase was 
worth quite £600. 

-“ Come along,” said he, “come and see my 
garden and the poultry. I have the finest stock 
in the county.” I felt inclined to weep. I 
could have stayed in his Queen Anne room 
poring over the lovely old bleached colourings of 
the wood, and enjoying the details of his cabinets 
and chairs for hours. But no, I must get into 
the garden. Certainly it was a lovely garden 
with its wonderful herbaceous borders and 
walled fruit trees. Yet I was impatient to get 
back to the house, and this pleasure was denied 


me. By the time my host had shown me all 
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his patent hen houses and food troughs it was 
time for him to keep a luncheon engagement, 
and I had to go. 

There is another kind of ignorance quite 
different from the sort displayed in the incidents 
I have just related, and this fresh kind is much 
more interesting. It is the ignorance that knows 
itself. It springs not from lack of knowledge 
but from lack of feeling. It is the ignorance, 
not of a fool, but of a shrewd, frank character. 

I am thinking of a very rich man who used 
to visit me at times, generally asking for some- 
thing rare and expensive. If I could satisfy 
him that any particular article was not likely to 
be found in the collection of his friends, he 
would purchase it. He was not interested in 
the slightest degree in the beautiful piece itself, 
in its carvings, period, make, or form. I might 
as well have shown him a kitchen chair or table. 
But persuade him it was a museum piece, and 
the price did not matter. 

This rich man asked me to his home. He 
had wonderful tapestries worth thousands of 
pounds, pictures by the great masters, beautiful 


furniture of all the best periods, and, indeed, a 
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house full of rarities. He smiled at my enthusiasm. 
I went from room to room enjoying every minute 
of the time. 

He said in an amused tone, “ You are an 
extraordinary man. You seem to worship the 
old things ! ” 

“IT don’t worship age,” I said, “but I do 
worship beauty. Look at this wonderful com- 
mode, no doubt by Thomas Chippendale, look 
at the wonderful free carving from the master 
hand, the under cuttings, the lovely scrolls and 
frills, the exquisite ribbon carvings, all without 
restraint, full of freedom and joy. Think of the 
delight of the artisan who created it ! ” 

“It is beyond me,” said the proprietor. 
“I would give half my fortune to have your 
imagination.” 

“It is not imagination,” I hastily said, 
“imagination belongs to the mind. It is in 
my soul that I have this breathing, feeling love 
of the beautiful.” 

He suddenly grew serious and said, ‘‘ Come 
in here.” I followed him into a little room lead- 
ing out of a lobby. This room was a complete, 


drab contrast to the glories of his other rooms. 
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The carpet was a dull grey ; on it stood a roller 
top desk, with a swivel chair, and there were 
three other plain office chairs against the dis- 
tempered walls. The only decoration on those 
walls was a map of the world. 

He said, ‘‘ Sit down,” and seated himself in 
the swivel chair. ‘‘ Now, Mr Rohan,” he said, 
“this is the room I am fond of. I am, as you 
probably know, a man of wealth. I am a self- 
made man. In my struggling days I fought 
for wealth, and I promised myself if I ever gained 
it, I would obtain all the most wonderful things 
my wealth could buy. What for, do you ask? 
Was it for their beauty? Not at all.. My idea 
was to surround myself with fine works of art, 
in order that my so-called friends should envy 
me. I don’t care a brass farthing for the things, 
but men of my acquaintance, men of substance, 
come envying me this picture or that tapestry, 
or some fine Oriental china, and then I am happy. 
Still, when I come across a man like yourself 
who does get all there is to get out of beauty— 
then I envy him. But there,” he said, getting 
up, “you cannot have it both ways. Let me 


tell you one little tale of myself before you g0. 
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When I was poor I had a friend who wore a 
rolled-gold chain. He said to me, ‘Tom, why 
don’t you wear a chain like this? It is only 
a few shillings. It makes you look important.’ 
‘No,’ was my rejoinder, ‘I don’t mind the 
rolled-gold chain, but it would be damnation 
to me if somebody discovered I was wearing 
a sham.’ That is me in a nutshell. Good- 
bye, Mr Rohan, come again and enjoy what I 
cannot.” 

Poverty can be a terrible thing. But I do 
not think poverty is half so much to be dreaded 
as blindness. Perhaps it is more pitiable to be 
blind of heart than blind of physical sight. 

Life would still be sweet in a threadbare coat, 
but it would be unendurable without a sense 
of beauty. 
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CHAPTER XII 
THE FUTURE 


OFTEN muse on the fate of those who, 
| in the future, will devote themselves to the 

quest for old beautiful things. ‘That future 
does not concern me in person ; my face is turned 
towards the setting sun, and I travel to the West 
without regret, knowing that a dear child waits 
for me beyond the horizon. But what of those 
on whom the sun is just rising—what of the 
young men? 

I am sorry for the collector and the dealer 
of to-morrow. Every day genuine antiques are 
getting more scarce. Once I sat in my shop, 
and had things brought to me. Now I must 
hire a car and scour the country, often without 
making any real “ finds.” Recently I returned 
from a tour in Cornwall, once a happy hunting 
ground for antiquities, with hardly any reward 
for my trouble and expense. 


I suppose we ought to rejoice at the difficulty 
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of buying old furniture, because it is a sign that 
taste has improved. An elderly widow came 
to my gallery the other day, and after we had 
enjoyed my old things together she began to 
tell me about herself. She said, ‘‘I love all 
these beautiful old things, and always did. I 
married a man, a doctor, who was considered 
one of the cleverest surgeons alive, but he had 
no feeling for beautiful things, in fact, he had 
a fumed oak mind. In our early married days, 
he would say, ‘ I have just bought some furniture 
for the dining-room.’ Then in would come a 
great ugly eight-foot fumed oak sideboard, with 
huge table and giant chairs to match. Quantity 
was what he admired, not quality. Our only 
disagreement was about the furnishing of our 
home, and I could never change him. I once 
bought a charming little oval Sheraton table, 
cross-banded with tulip wood, and standing on 
taper legs and castors. It was a daily joy to me, 
but he always grumbled about it, called it gim- 
crack, and told friends that we dare not open 
the French window in case my poor little table 
would be blown away. I went away for a holiday, 


and when I came back I found my table had 
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gone. In its place was a huge brightly polished 
oak octagon table with a gallery underneath. I 
gave it up then.” ‘To-day, of course, there are 
nien like this who have no instinctive apprecia- 
tion of beauty in old furniture, but they would 
not say so, and they would be quite alive to its 
money value. That is why nearly everyone 
with any money, and with or without taste, is 
now a collector. Therefore the stock of genuine 
antiques is running very, very low. 

The fact was brought home to me anew by 
the sale of Lord Portman’s house, Bryanstone, 
at Blandford. I attended with hosts of others. 
After travelling two miles through a forest of 
trees you come to a huge modern house. I 
roamed through endless rooms and corridors, 
and went up the numerous staircases. There 
were some fine bits of old furniture in the place, 
but nothing, to my mind, outstanding. There 
were two or three sets of eighteenth-century 
chairs, and I saw that one set of twelve were as 
new as the house. It occurred to me that prob- 
ably when Lord Portman left his old house to 
come here he brought the old furniture from | 


Taunton, and, finding that he had not sufficient 
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to furnish this vast prison, he must have ordered 
copies of eighteenth-century Chippendale chairs 
to be made. With no love of the real and 
beautiful, he preferred new to second-hand— 
as the antique would be to his mind. 

As I said, I saw nothing remarkable in the 
furniture, and yet amazing prices were got. 
For example, there were two yew tree chairs, 
which in their natural untouched state would 
have been very beautiful, but they had been 
scraped and polished; still, the carvings and 
form of the chairs were good, so I appraised 
them at {150. They sold for 500 guineas! 
Who bought them, you ask? But surely you 
can guess. Instructions had been cabled from 
America to buy all the genuine things at Lord 
Portman’s sale. No English dealer can compete 
with the dollar. Unless we imitate Italy and 
put an embargo on the export of antique works 
of art, England will soon be stripped. 

That is why I say that in twenty-five years’ 
time there will be very few dealers in antiques. 
Even to-day the establishments which thrived 
upon fakes and reproductions during the last 


fifteen years are closing their doors, because it 
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is becoming common knowledge that works of 
the craftsmen of the eighteenth century are very 
scarce. As a matter of fact, it is impossible to 
find sets of Chippendale chairs in the open 
market to-day. When any famous collection 
is sold, the prices realised prove even to the man 
in the street that it is useless to expect to buy 
antiques at the prices asked for the questionable 
pieces in so-called antique shops. 

As time goes on, the municipal authorities will 
wake up to the fact they they ought to retain 
some of the treasures still left in their own town ; 
they will start museums, and the ratepayers will 
not mind an extra halfpenny on the rates so long 
as they can keep something beautiful in their 
own art gallery. But it will be late in the day. 
America has got the bulk, and we can only say, 
“No more shall go.” If any dealers are left, 
so small will be their stock, that there will be 
no shops; each will have a few things in his 
house, and the rich collector will visit him. 
The municipal authorities will probably use 
him as a lecturer, and thus he will manage to 
live. 


I can imagine, when this time comes, that the 
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old band of conspirators will still be trying their 
tricks, but the ring and the knock-out will be 
beaten. There will be no permitting these 
gentlemen to buy beautiful rarities for a mess 
of pottage, and then chuckle at their cleverness. 
No, whether the gem of the sale be a chair, a 
table, or a piece of glass, the expert of the muni- 
cipality will buy it against all comers for the art 
gallery of the town. 

How fierce will be the fight for the remaining 
antiques! It will come to the knowledge of a 
dealer that a Sheraton sideboard is in a certain 
house ; he will endeavour to buy the house and 
contents, and offer a tempting price so as to gain 
the one desired bit. This, of course, is an old 
trick. It is common knowledge that Wertheimer 
bought a Brighton house and everything in it to 
obtain a famille noire Oriental vase. The vase 
was worth some thousands. To-day we can 
hardly imagine a Sheraton sideboard being in- 
ducement enough to make a man purchase a 
house and contents—but it will be so. 

Why is old furniture so precious, so desirable ? 
It is not only because it is rare. A thousand 


years hence no one will give ridiculous prices 
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for one of our modern fumed oak sideboards. 
No, the vogue for old furniture began with the 
discovery that it was beautiful. Why cannot 
we, with all our scientific knowledge and new in- 


ventions, produce something which is ‘ 


‘just as 
good ” and quite cheap? Because no machinery 
can compare with the hand God gave us; 
because there is no joy in being a factory 
worker, whereas there was great joy in being 
a craftsman; because the spirit of the maker 
enters into the thing made. The pride of 
making a beautiful thing was more reward 
than wages. The blessing of Heaven lies on 
the work of the old craftsmen. The curse of 


materialism lies upon the new. 
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